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MAINE FARMER. 


The Farmer's Muck Manual. 
By Samvuer L. Dana. 

It is among the strange and unaccountable things 
in this world, that Agriculture, the results of which 
all depend upon, and without which nations could 
not exist, but would go back toa state of barbarism, 
has been so little pursued as a science, and that 
there still is such an apathy among the great bulk 
of our farmers inregard to looking into causes of 
the changes which their own operations ; have 
brought about. Mechanical philosophy, being capa- 
ble of actual demonstration, not only by mathemat- 
ical laws, but also of being put before the eyes and 
into the hands in a tangible form, is better calcu- 
lated to interest mankind by its palpable results 
and hence more attention has been paid to it, and it 
has been brought to a state of greater perfection 
than the science of Agriculture. 
plants is almost wholly a chemical operation,—it is 
done imperceptibly—carried on, as it were in the 
dark, by organs not seen by the eye, and moved in- 
to action by elements not tangible to the hand, 
We see the effects but are not always sure by what 
they are caused. We know that plants'must have 
something for food—for nutriment, the particles of 
which they can assimilate to themselves and thus 
increase in size and in strength, and give us the 
harvest necessary for our own existence. The ap- 
plication of the right kind of food,—the application 
of the right kind of crop to peculiar soils, or the 
changing and adapting soils to peculiar crops, has 
been the study of the thinking portion of farmers 
from the days of Plato down to the present time. But, 





from an ignorance of chemical laws, many gross 
conjectures have been made, and many childish 
theories formed, & the real progress of Agricultural 
Science has been slow. In proportion as chemical 


knowledge has advanced, Agricultural Science has 
advdiced, and although there is much yet left un- 
explained, and many imperfect and crude theories 
in vogue, yet, on very many points, facts in veg- 
etable physiology and the action of certain elements 
have been adduced so as to explain clearly and sat- 
isfactorily the modus operandi,or in other words, the 
why and because of certain phenomena in the vege- 
table world. Inthe cultivation of any crop, two 
things are absolutely necessary to be known in or- 
First, 
the peculiar or individual characteristics of the 
plant cultivated, and second, what kind of food, or 
in other words what manures are necessary for it, 
That certain substances are good manures, is a fact 
so long known, that the “memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary,” but what is the particular ingre- 
dient ot that substance which caused fertility, 
or whether it is to be found in other substances, 


der to ensure the greatest possible success. 


or could be manufactured by the art of man, by com- king the average of dairies, do not differ essential- 
bining or separating certain known elements, is a ly, supposing the cows to be fed alike. Taking this 
study of comparatively recent date. for granted,why is there so much poor, inferior but- 


The researches of Davy, Chaptal and some other 
Chemists, first put enquirers of truth upon the right 


track, & in proportion as they pursued it, have new 


facts been elicited and the science of Agriculture 
Other chemists have since engaged in 
similar investigations & have favored the public with 
Last, “though not least” 
Dr. Dana of Lowell has published a work entitled 
A friend has fa- 
vored us with the perusal of it. It abounds in new 
tacts—bold generalizations, and ingenious reason- 
He has divided his work into eight chapters 
npon the following topies. ‘*Geology of Soil,-Chem- 
ical constitution of Rocks and Soil—Properties and 
Chemical action of the elements of Soil—of the nat- 
wral action of Organic and Inorganic Elements of 
Soil—Manure—Artificial Manure and Irrigation— 


progressed. 
, 
the results of their labors. 


“The Farmer’s Muck Manual.” 


ines, 


Physical properties of Soil.’ Our readers wil 


perceive from thig that every chapter 1s upon a sub- 
ject intimately connected with his business. He 


thus commences — 


1. Acrreuttcrat Chemisty aims to explain all 
the actions of earth, air, and watct, Upon plants. It 
refers to all their chemical relations, to the geology, 


mineralogy and chemistry of soil. 


2. Agricultural geology explains the relations 
which soil bears to plants, and the manner in which 


that affects vegetation. 


3. Agricultural geology confines itself to facts. 
into the earth, observes what composes that ; 
how its components acts upon plants. Conversant 
only with facts, or logical deductions from these, it 
leaves to geology proper, the vast mass of obser- 
vations, supported by the highest modern science, 
which teaches the origin, mode of formation, orig- 
inal condition, and successive changes which our 


It digs 


globe has undergone. 


4. The terms, primitive and secondary, used by 
geologists, are almost parts of common language; 


yet, need to be explained to the farmer. 
5. A lar 

composed of rocks of a 

no definition, Such roc 


layer. Under immense 
‘nud, sand, fine 
been, hardened into 
8 or even rocks 
*tructure, or texture of 


granite, by 





The growth of 


tract of any extensive country is 
ite texture. This needs 
having been observed to 
underlay all others, in the scale of rocks composing 
the earth’s crust, were called primary. It was sup- 
posed that these were first formed. Out of the ru- 
ins of these, no matter when or how ruined, other 
rocks have been made, called secondary. The ru- 
ins of the primitive rocks have been transported by 
water, and then gradually deposited layer upon 
these layers of 

gravel, rolled stones, &c., have 
solid rock ; forming sandstones, 
the crystalline 
the action of 





heat, which the facts of modern geology teach, ex- 
ists in the interior of our globe. 

6. This central heat is supposed to be the cause 
of volcanoes, and the primitive rocks themse'ves, to 
have been the ejection, uncer ei,cumstances un- 
known, of the melted mass of the globe ; ejections, 
similar ia kind, to those of modern Java, but greater 
in degree. 


7. Intermediate between modern lava, and prim- 
itive rocks, and actually passing int» either, is a 
large class of ancient volcanic rocks, called, trap- 
pean; such are basalt, trap, and aighly crystalline 
porphyry. 

8. However named and classed are the rocks of 
the earth’s surface, they have one common origin, 
the molten matter of the globe. Hence, having a | 
common origin, their ultimate chemical cons: ituents | 
are similar. If granitic rocks have a certain chem- | 
ical constitution, then sandstone, slate, &c., having 
been formed from worn out and worn down granit- 
ic rocks, have a constitution chemically like them. 
9. To the agriculturist, the terms primary and 
secondary, are useless. Equatly soare all distinc- 
tions of soi] based on these terms. 

10. Soil is the loose material covering rocks, and 
often is included in that term. Both ‘are to be 
classed by their origin. The origin of rocks re- 
fers not only to the mode of their first formation, 
but to their subsequent arrangement. The origin 
of all rocks, geology teaches, is from the molten 
matter of the globe. These have been, afterwards, 
in some cases, removed by water, and in part re- 
modified by heat [5]. Referring rocks to their or- 
igin, they are divisible into two great classes. 

Ist. Those formed by fire. 

2d. Those formed by water. 

The great difference between the chemical com- 
position of these two classes is produced by Lime 
and Magnesia and the amount of this difference he 
observes is about from 4to 7 per cent, From the 
slight differences found among them, he lays it down 
as the first principle in Agricultural Chemistry, that 
‘there is but one rock aud consequently one soil. 
This is a new an! startling position, and will make 
many of the Old School Geologists stare, and per- 
haps condemn him without a further hearing, and 
as the question will naturally arise “how do rocks 
and soil affect vegetation ?’’ He at ohce answers 
it as boldly as before, by laying it down as the sec- 
ond principle in Agricultural Chemistry, ‘That rocks 
d) not affect the pegetation which covers them.” 

This is in direct opposition to the commonly receiv- 
ed opinion, viz :—that different furmations of rocks 
help make different soils and different soils have 
generally been considered to have an essential oper- 
ation upon the vegetation growing upon it; and we 
doubt not that wany a strong argument may yet be 
brought forward in favor of it. We must confess 
that we are not yet induced to give it up, alihough 
we are not so strongly wedded to preconceived opin- 
trath. If however the first principle be admitted, 
that there is but one rock and but one soil then it 
will necessarily follow that it makes bat little dif- 
ference, as far as mere soil is concerned, whether 
you plant in one place or another, or what may be 
the distinctive character of the rock thai lies beneath. 
Another principle laid down, is, that “Rocks have 
* This -idea 


seems to be warranted by Chemical investigation, 


not formed the soil that corcrs them.’ 


und Geologists contend that the materials which 
constitute the “ground” or soil have been transport- 
ed from the place of their original deposit, and 
therefore do not partake of nor have been formed 
from the rocks beneath or adjacent. To this gen- 
eral rule we have not the least doubt that there are 
agreatmany exceptions, for we have seen soils 
with our own eyes, and tested them too, that par- 
took of the chemical character of rocks near by. 


We shall pursue the subject in our next. 
a 


Make Better Butter. 


Perhaps there is no article of domestic manufac- 
ture which varies so much in quality as butter. 
The cause of this Variation in quality, is, nine times 
in ten, owing either to the want of skill or to care- 
lessness in the manufacturer. The materials, ta- 


ter in the market ? We were told the other day by 
a gentleman, who is conversant with the market 
in Boston, that nearly all of the butter from Maine, 
is of an inferior kind—that it has a surplus of but- 
termilk and a surplus of salt. Now it really seems 
to us that nothing is more easy than to work out 
one and withhold the other. Nothing is wanting 
put a little more care and labor expended upon it. 
We acknowledge that there is perhaps another cause 
of there being so much poor butter in the market ; 
and that is this,—the traders throughout the coun- 
try, who take in butter during the warm season, in 
payment for the several articles which they sell to 
their customers, do not discriminate sufficiently in 
their price between good and poor butter. It is all 
butter with them—all is bought at the same price— 
the good, bad and indifferent, and tumbled togeth- 
er into the same tub. It is not so much wonder 
then, that the dairy maid pays so little attention to 


the trader should give such an assemblage of vari- 
eties as it regards color, taste and cansistency. 
A great loss attends the whole practice. But- 
ter, which if well made, would command from sev- 
enteen to twenty-five cents in the Boston market, 
is oftener sold from seven to fifteen cents. It would 
startle some of our farmers if they could take the 
amount of butter sent to market, and compare the 
price which it actually brings, with what the same 


to have been. Fifty per cent difference on a pound 
of butter would well repay a little extra labor in the 


rightly season it with salt, so that the taste shall be 
agreeable rather than disgusting. We hope the 
farmers wives and daughters will exert themselves 


to have a mighty reform in this particular, 
_—-3ae— 
Umbrellas. 


Mr. Epiror :—Is there an umbrella and para- 


ants with those convenient articles, or do we send 


bump of constructiveness as Phrenologists would 
say, and in which the Bostonians are redundant. 


yankees, do set up an umbrella and parasol estab- 
lishment. It cannot cost much to try it. 





|is a good show of apples inthe orchards. Potatoes 


ions and ancient theories as to shut our eyes to the? 


the manufacture, and that the whole collection of 


article might bring if it were prepared as it ought 


manufacture, and surely it is no difficult matter to 


sol establishment in Maine, to supply our inhabit- 


much money abroad for them ? if so, it cannot be 
necessary unless we yankees, of Maine, lack the 


Sir, do let us keep in mind, never to buy what we 


Will some one make an estimate of the amount 


Grain looks well in this vicinity. Corn has im- 
proved wonderfully, and grass grows finely. There 


are shooting up their tops in grand style. So far 
so good, but the rascally times are “out of fix” yet, 
money scarce, little business doing, Congress at 
play and the people footing their bills. 


—3oe— 3 

Will Black Cows give black milk? 
Frrenp Houmes :—I see that a correspondent’ 
thine thinks white cows will not give so rich milk, 
as cows of other colors. He reasons in this way, 
that hair was produced from the juice of the body ; 
and milk was produced from the juice of the system, 
and that it might have an effect to produce white 
or lighter colored milk than some other color. 
Now for ought I know he may be right, for cows 
are of various colors, and butter, as carried to the 
stores, has very different shade of colors. I have 
seen butter that looked clean and ofa golden hue, 
butter of a very dark color, so very rich that it was 
almost brown—white butter—butter generally of 
good color, but having little white lumps in it, 
which perhapssmay be caused by the color; the 
cows being of a grizzly or porridge color,—dark 
butter, with here and there a streak of a darker col- 
or, which may be caused by the cow being of a 
dark, dingy, dirty color, or it may bea dark brin- 
dle. It is said that the blood of the negro race is 
darker than the white race of men. The universal 
law of reproduction would seem to support the the- 
ory of your correspondent. Why not the use of 
milk from cows which have the garget, be the 
cause of the mumps, or even the rheumatism? And 
perhaps the reason of some boys being so stubborn 
and refractory is caused by feeding upon the milk 
of kicking, cross cows. 

The old Dutch woman said, that she did not care 
what color a cow was, provided she had a yellow 
skin. I am disposed to be charitable, and not 
charge the cows with more than they are guilty of. 
Man was made upright, but he has sought out ma- 
ny inventions, It may be that the good woman did 
not wash the carrots, the juice of which she put 
into the butter, or perhaps she put a black hens 
egg into the churn, which had too dark a yolk. 


Q in a CORNER. 
<< 


Lectures for our Legislators, Proposed. 


Mr. Houmes :—Dear Sir.—Although I am not 
a subscriber for your useful paper, still I desire to 
give my views to the public. I presume Mr. Edit- 
or, that you are friendly to the gricultural inter- 
est andtoevery branch of useful industry which 
may be calculated to advance the interests of our 
State. 

But Sir, what shall we say of the government of 
our State? Have our Legislators become distin- 
guished for wisdom energy and patriotism ?—Alas! 
how shall I answer thisquestion. How often do we 
send men to the legislature who eat more than they 
think ! Will such men ever build the foundation 
of the future prosperity and magnificence of our 
State ? Now I apprehend that your paper cannot 
take the ground of party politics ; but then, shall not 
the humble correspondent of an agricultural paper 
enjoy the privilege of calling for a change of meas- 
ures, if not of men ? 
People may think that I am a “short sighted” 
politician, but I will venture to recommend that 
we employ a public lecturer at the seat of gov- 
ernment, to furnish the members of our State gov- 
ernment, with the requisite information on the sub- 
jects of political economy and politics, in order that 
they may be enabled to discharge their important 
duties in a manner which shall prove to have been 
the stepping slone to all our future greatness as a 


State. SHADRAC DOWNES. 
June 8, 1842. 





Nore.—W ould it not be as well for the farmers, 
of every party, to lecture their representative before 
and after he is chosen, and bind him to look after the 
great and permanent interests of agriculture ?—Ep. 

——>-_— 


Taxation. 


Mr. Epiror:—As your correspondent on the 
subject of taxation is-in the habit of putting cases, 
where he says he sold a farm and took a note for it, 
as collateral security, the mortgagee paid taxes for 
the farm for several years, but finally ran away to 
Texas, and he had trouble, cost &c., to recover 
back his farm, and then he seems triumphantly to 
ask, if common honesty would say that he ought ‘o 
pay taxes for that note as money at interest, before 
the debtor ran away, he must mean. 

Now Sir, my case is this ; I sold a farm to a man 
for $1,000 and took his note in payment, on interest, 
which I had rather have than the money, in fact he 
occupied the farm three years, and paid taxes for 
it annually, and paid me the interest, whenever 


money and relieve him from paying interest. I told 
him he would oblige me if he would keep it, for 
I should only have to look up another safe man 
that wouldtake it. But alas, he sold the farm, 
pocketed the money, and ran away to Texas, and I 
Jost my demand which all thought to be good. 


ought to pay taxes for that note andmoney at inter- 
est ? Common Honeery. 


, —oo— 
The “Oxford County Agricultural Society ” had 
an adjourned meeting on Wedaeeday, bet inst. 
Honey Rust, Haq. of Norway, st his request, was 
exc from serving as Treasurer and Collector, 
and Moses Hammond, Esq. of Paris, was elected in 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. 


Beal of Norway :—“ Resolved, That no Premium 








can manufacture among ourselves. No brother 


the resolutio 


privileges as 


it fell due, and every time, he wished me to take the} ; 


During the 3 years, will not common honesty say I —— 








Whole No. 494. 
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ciety.” Tt Wiis remarked in favor of the of 
that those who do not become mem- 
lety ought not to have the same 


bse who subscribe to the Constitu- 







bers of the 

























we shall not probably offer premiums exceeding in 
mene m received of the State: Therefore 
we oug Opt a liberal policy as well towards 
— do not belong to the Society as to those 
who do. 















the benefit off 
vised Statuteg, | 









the premium or premiuins so awarded, for the ben- 
efit of said Society, a sum equal to the annual as- 
sessment upon the members thereof. ” 

Hence we may infer, that other Societies grant 
or propose to grant premiums to persons who do 
not belong tothem. And we may reasonably and 
safely infer that we shall lose nothing by adopting 
a liberal policy towards the liberal, republican peo- 
ple of “Olid Oxford.” The Resolution was laid 
upon the table. 

The Society now numbers one hundred and three 
members, thirty-three of whom are in Norway, 
twenty-nine in Paris, thirteen in Turner, ten in 
Bethel, nine in Sumner, two in Buckfield, two in 
Waterford, two in Andover, one in Oxford, one in 
Hartford, and one in Howard’s Gore. The Com- 
mittee in Norway give assurance that their number 
shall be increased to fifty, and the Committee in 
Paris say they have tenor twelve names ona pa- 
per not returned, and they will increase the number 
to fifty or more. There are papers in several towns 
containing the names of members that have not 
been returned. And Gentlemen give encourage- 
ment that they shall be able to increase their num- 
bers largely. 

The prospects of the Society are flattering. Noth- 
ing is wanting to ensure success but perseveranc. 
he appropriate Committees will soon offer pre- 
miums on such articles as they shall deem expedi- 
ent, to be published in due time. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Lincoln Hall 
on Wednesday, the 24th day of August next, at 
two o’clock P. M.— Oxford Democrat. 

a 

BOMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING VEG- 


ETABLE MANURE BY FERMENTATION. 


A New Invention has been made to produce as 
much Manure as we may please in 15 days without 
any Cattle, a manure, as rich as Farm Manure, and 
more Jasting, and at very little cost ; by which also 
is made Earth Manure, to be used as a substitute 
for common Manure and Compost; by which Far- 
mers are taught the means of increasing consider- 
erably Stable and Yard Manure, and the method of 
preparing manure of different degrees of strength, 
and dressings forearly garden produce. This meth- 
od, teaching the whole art of making and preparing 
Manure for use, holds decidedly the most important 
place in the system of Agricultural Economy ! 

This Invention is the fruit of many years of ex- 
ertion.and Chemical labor, and the result of repeat- 
ed and various Experiments. 

The secret of the Invention to make the Manure 
is accurately described and specified in my Method 
secured by Patent. The preparation of said Manure 
is very simple and easy, and every Farmer by fol- 
lowing my method can exactly count npon certain 
success, 

This Manure is a composition of animal, mineral, 
and vegetable substances, consequently designed 
by nature for the nutriment of the plants. 

We may therefore abandon for the future the par- 
tial use and application of every kind of merely 
stimulating manure, such as lime, plaster of Paris, 
ashes, &c., the more readily, as these stimulants 
are not only expensive, but when employed alone 
they draw all vegetable moisture from the soil by 
their corrosive heat, and sooner or later make the 
ground entirely barren. This isa truth which all 
enlightened Farmers wil] readily admit. 

The merit of my method essentially consists in 
the four following important points : 


1. In being able to reduce in a short time all 
kinds of straw and ligneous weeds to arich, unctu- 
ous and durable manure, such as wheat straw, bar- 
ley, rye, buckwheat, and other black grains; stalks 
of Indian corn, rice, and other plants; dried or 
green potato tops, leaves, stalks, and roots of all 
kinds of plants; green or dried reeds, green rushes, 
sea weeds, sea rushes, heather broom, stubble, in 
fact every thing belonging to the vegetable king- 
dom, and a great many other things lying about 
farms which are often allowed to go to waste. Even 
the ground itself may be converted into the best 
manure, or compost. 

2. In the combination or alliance of fecundating 
substances, the use of which when separated, would 
not and could not produce the desired effect. 

3. In the production of a very considerable quan 
tity of factitious water, which, when combined with 
other peg forming Lees, furnishes _ the far- 
mer with a fertilizing liquid, the commixture of 
which in either vegetable or mineral substances, 
gives a manure of the richest kind. : 

4. In the production of a quantity of nitrate of 
lime and caustic potash; of ammonia and saltpetre 
—four snbstances which c 
found to contain the most f 






combined with Hydrogen and 
the high fermentation of the The 

of the first is made known to the senses by the 
strong smell of ammonia, when the heap is opened. 

From all this it is clear that my method employ- 
ed on Farms offers the following advantages: 

1, That those who have straw will be able to 
change the same into manure immediately after the 
crop is housed, or at any required time. who 
have not straw ma substance 


days, earth manure, or compost which 
the parposes of aninoal manure, and 
ies all other ordi- 


a 


once the ground moist, 


when they are in‘ hea 
cundating moisture. 









t without losing any of the fe- 
4. By means of the Lees, which this method will | 





6. This method enables the farmer to control 


entirely his manure heaps, that is to say, he will be 
able to make them in all their parts equally good 
and fertilizing. The Lees, which distribute the sa- 
line and soluble particles in a regular and uniform 


a will produce an even crop throughout the 
e 

7. By the high degree of heat to which in that 
course of making it attains, the germinating power 
of all weeds found in the materials thus submitted 
to decomposition will be utterly destroyed. Hence 
manure made after this method never reproduces 


oS 





8. The farmer will also be able to graduate his 
manure. He may have it of any degree of strength 
he wishes. This will enable him to forward the 
growth of plants in a manner hitherto unknown. 

9. By means of manure thus graduated at will, 
market gardeners will have their produce much ear- 
lier in the market than heretofore. They will be 
able also to heat their hot beds anew by means of 
the Lees witlont disturbing the frames. 

10. In fine, the Lees by which the manure is 
made are prepared cold, and without any previous 
chemical te mors pod the majority of the ingredi- 
ents may be found at hand on almost every farm, 
and cost nothing ; and water which is the basis of 
the system, is of no more expense. All here con- 
cur to render the method truly economical. Such 
are the principal grounds on which the system is 
recommended. 

My method rests solely upon facts which are the 
results of numerous experiments. T have explained 
it in simple terms, without making u e of any tech- 
nical expressions ; it is as easy to understand as to 
put in practice. Thus clearly and simply detailed 
[ present it to the public, having proved by repeated 
public experiments in presence of enlightened far- 
mers, that all Ihave said is true, and that the ad- 
vantages to be.derived from its adoption aré real, 
and not visionary. 

Therefore, Agents, having all due authorization, 
and furnished with printed copies of the method, 
have been appointed in all the printed towns in 
each state. These-Agents will deliver a copy to 
each purchaser, on his declaring the name, resi- 
dence, and extent of cleared land. 

To facilitate the purchase of the Method, the 
price is fixed at the following exceedingly moderate 
rates : 

Cleared land, intended for acricultural purposes, 
( wood land excepted, ) under 30 acres $8; more 
than 30, 10 cents per acre additional. On payment 
of this sum the Method becomes the property of the 
purchaser for ever. 

To conclude—as this Method is my property se- 
cured to me by Patent, [hereby give notice, that 
the pamphlets of my “ Method” are all signed in 
my own hand writing, and sealed, and can be ob- 
tained only of myself or my Agents authorized for 
this purpose, and that every Method circulated or 
sold by any other persons, J declare false and coun- 
terfeit, and the possessor will be proceeded with 
according to law. 

Farmers! Consider well the great advantages 
which this system offers you. Fear not the ex- 
pense of a few dollars tor the purchase of that which 
is to secure to you the means of uninterrupted and 
certain prosperity. Rememeber that it is by the 
quantity of good manure you will be able to effect 
this, and at the same time to bring into profitable 
cultivation lands from which at present you gain ab- 
solutely nothing. By this method in fine, you will 
have a manure possessing al] the elements of fecun- 
dity, and by the timely and well repeated application 
of the same, you will soon produce a total change 
in the Agricultural world. 

The following commendatory notice of this valu- 
able discovery is from Prof. Ext Ives, M. D., one 
of the Vice Presidents ofthe United States Agri- 
cultural Society : 

Rev. E. Barnett: Sir —I have examined the 
pamphlet of Mr. Bommer on the subject of manu- 
facturing manure. His method is founded on cor- 
rect philosophical principles, agreeable to those re- 
cently advanced by Leibig. Ifthe farmers can be 
induced to purchase the right and thoroughly exe- 
cute his plan of making manure, in my opinion, it 
will very much increase the value of the farms in 
the State of Connecticut. E. Ives. 
New Haven, Feb. 11, 1842. 

The Principal Agent appointed by me for the 
whole State of Connecticut except Fairfield County, 
is Rev. Ex: Barnett, of Westville, (New Haven.) 
Farmers and Gardeners who wish to purchase my 
Method, can apply to him personally in his visits 
through the State, or may be accommodated at any 
time by calling at his house in Westville, or on 
Epwarp W. Fisk, No. 77 Chapel street, New Ha- 
ven. Sub-agents will also soon be _— 
every County in the State. G. 


—ae— 
AGRICULTURE vs. COMME 


Mr, Eprror‘—On reading the article city 
correspondent, G. M. inthe last number of the 
Cabinet, I have 7" led to the conclusion that the 
writer is either af extravag nt liver, or that mercan- 
tile business is not what it has been ‘cracked up to 
be.”’ He informs us that he invested $15,000 in the 
year 1827 in commercial business, and has been con- 
sidered ever since a successful merchant, and that 
for the fifteen years he has been io business, his liv- 
ing has consumed all the profits, and that he is not 
worth more than when he began, if so much. 

Now, if that living which has absorbed all the 
profits of a business with a clear capital of $15,000 







ER. 


| bas been an economical one, I should say that the 
sooner the capital is diverted to another channel of 


industry, the better; and as your correspondent 
wishes to escape the reverses incident to his present 
business, and seems desirous to turn his attentior to 
the independent and noble pursuit of agriculture, for 
which he is prepared, at least in eapital and theory, 


like inquirers, contrast his mercantile operations, 
and the results as given by himseif, with the agri- 
cultural operations of my neighbour, 8. G. and their 
happy results wor ’ 
17 years, on land that in this section of the country 
is considered naturally third rate. Mr. G., by close 
application for some years toa mechanical trade, and 
at the same time‘living eeonomically, accumulated a 
considerable sum, with which he purchased a poor 
farm of about 130 acres, and the necessary stuck for 
the same, which consisted of a yoke of oxen, a horse, 
and two cows. In conveying an idea of the coud.- 
tion of this farm, I could not use language more sig- 
nificant than that ased by Mr. G., when speak 
on the subject of bis commencement in farming. 
He stated, that his farm was so poor when he pur- 
chased it, which was in the spring of 1824, that “he 
did not believe that his two cows, pair of oxen and 
horse‘fget a belly-full of grass on the farm the first 


acre; his stock and farming utensi 
haps, ’ ! 
ment to $4300. The farm-stock and utensils, he in- 
formed me. “he had ebout clear.” The first year 
he on this wornout land 2900 bush-ls of lime. 

the manure made in the 








be allowed to any person not belonging to the So- 


ted in 


I would, therefore, for his information, and that of 


ked out, through en experience of 


aking 


- i land cost him 30 dollars per 
summer,” This poor land ¢ i eonteutels Ai 


to about $400; this will increase the invest- 


winter, 


which was carted out with a yoke of oxen in less 
than aday. This lime was spread on the land at 


the rate of 100 bushels to 3 acres, or 33 1-3 bushels 
to the are, ind from an experience of 17 years, he 
finds that a top-dressing of about that quantity re- 
hve years, keeps the lend in a better 


‘ ; Pe inform him how to make, it will be easy for him to | peated 
of money sent out of the State of Maine, yearly, for | tion and By-EAws and pay their Dollar. give to his farm veel phi more ttsteating ciauilatan pe when put on in larger quantities at 
the above articles? Suave. On the ot hand, it was contended that as our properties, and he may increase its bulk at pleas-| more distant periods. But this sapestalen it may 
- , ree pt 8 to be a Counc Society, organized |ure. Farm yard manure, in fact, should be used |e remarked, bus been altogether confined to the 
Nore.—There are a few establishments for ~ Seanad ct Ot apt gem the Legislature ~ only ~ the leaven to make the different heaps re- | nr - mica foe land. 7 ene ooted with 
anuf. i ae i : w xpec receive a sum of | quired. bagical effect. ‘he = manure-beaps,(the farmer's 
7 , ‘Seen umbrelJas, in Maine. One we kno mone from the State, annually, equal tothe sum| 5. By the great quantity of moisture entering into | gold mine,) whieh in tye fall of 1824 had been bi 
is in gor.—Ep. raised by abership, (not, however, exceeding | the materials, the weight ot such of them as are ried out, aud casted on the land with a yoke of ox- 
——— three hundred’dollars;) as this money is paid to | dry, will be increased fourfold; that of the others |°" '" les* than aday, increased, until double inat 
Prospects. the State by fixes upon the whole community, and | is more than doubled. power was required from ten days to two weeks to 


remove it from the yardsand stables. The capacity 
of the farm to support animal life consequently in- 
creased; and ina littl time Mr. G. stood by the 
side of his more favoured neighbours as a respectablP 
farmer, no more to receive the joeular expressions of 
“poor farm," “starved stock.” and the thousand and 
one mortifying thrusts of home-spun wit and neigh- 
bourly jest. Actuated by the right agriculiural spire 
it, he has continued his excellent treatment of re- 
peated liming and manuring, uotil he has brought 
his farm into a state of improvement for grazing, 
aud indeed for any other purpose, equal, perhaps, 
to the best land jin the country. He has fed this 
year upwards of 40 head ofecattle; and as an evidence 
of the capacity of his iarm to produce grain, his field 
of corn, containing about ten acres, averaged wubout 
85 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. In speaking 
ufthe powerful effects of lime as a fertilizer, Mr. 
made the remark that “if Jime put @ man in jail, it 
would take himout again.’ Thus conveying a good 
dealin favour of that valuable mineral in aa few 
words. But is it saying woo much? Every experi- 
enced agriculturist in this section of country, fom 
inclined to think, will unite in opinion with my 
neighbour G.; and I believe that if the truth convey- 
ed in the remark were impressed more generally, 
we should find through the country more good land, 
and hear less complaint of hard times. We now 
have the case presented of an investment of 
$1300 in agriculiure, and a suceessful and judi- 
eious pursuit of the same for 17 years; and what is 
the result? First, a govd living for a lirge family. 
Second, an increase of the value of the tarm from 
#30 per acre to $90 per acre. ‘Third, an increase in 
the value of stock and farming utensils, from $400 
to from $1000 to $1200. Fourth, several thousand 
dollars at inter s!, as profits from the farm on good 
securtty—not bank stuck—besides suitable marrioge 
portions to sev: ral of his children. I have drawn 
the contrast, and without comment, would conclude 
by observing that Mr. G. js worth from $15,000 to 
$20,000, without a creditor; and is now enjoying his 
otium cum dignitate in the character of “Gentleman 
Farmer,” Poa Viaipis. 
Goshen, Chester County, Dec. 9th, 1542. 
Farmer's Csbinet. 
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A Treatise on Swine. 
BY P. L. SIMMONDS, ESsQ., 


Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society of London 
and Paris, Joint Secretary of the Meteorological 
Society of London, and one of the Edilors of the 
“Farmer s Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rur- 
al Affairs,” §c. §e. 

The Hog has been generally described as a crea- 
ture of gross and unclean tastes, as having the sen- 
ses of touch and taste obtuse, and even, as being so 
insensible that mice can burrow in his skin without 
his seeming to feel it. But these opinions are most 
unjust and incorrect. Far from being unclean, nm 

wre has furnished him with powerful organs of di- 
gestion, enabling him to derive sustenance from a 
variety of substances, aud his veracity is only the 
result of the extent and perfection of his diyvestive 
and respiratory organs. Although one of the 
pachydermatous or thick skinned annimnals, the hog 
feels blows acutely and manitrsts his suffering by 

loud cries. Indeed the inference that his sense ot 

feeling is dull because of the thick layer of fat with 

which his body is encased is most erroneous, inas- 
much as the plexus of nerves which gives sensibil- 

ity to the body is exterior to this futty layer. So 
far [rom being insensible to pain, the hog even euf- 
fers under the irritation arising from the punctares 
of gnats, musqui'oes, and other predatory insects, 
and endeavoug to escape from their persecution by 

rolling in moist places, and protects himself from 

their attacks by covering his skin with mud.—WVut- 

ural History of the Hog. 

The hog (says Prot. Low*) is subject to remark- 
able changes of form and cl.aracter according to the 
situation in which he is placed. When these char- 
acters assume a certain degree eof permanence, 4 
breed or variety is formed ; and there are none of 
the domestic animals which more easily receives 
the characters we desire to impress upon it, This 
arises from its rapid powers of increase, and the 
constancy with which the cheracters of the parents 
are reproduced in the progeny. There is no kind 
of live stock that can be so easily iinproved by the 
breeder, and go quickly rendered suitable to the 
purposes required ; and the same points of external 
form indicate in the hog a disposition to arrive at 
early maturity of muscle and fat as in the ox or 
sheep. The body is large in proportion to the 
limbs, or in other words, the limbs are short in pro- 
portion to the body, the extremities are free from 
coarseness, the chest is broad, and the trunk round, 
Possessing these characters, the hog never fails to 
arrive at earlier maturity and with a smaller con- 
sumption of food, than when he possesses a differ- 
ent conf.rmation, The wild boar which undoubted- 
ly was the progenitor of all the European varieties, 
and also of the Chinese breed was formerly a na- 
tive of the British Isles, and very common in the 
forests until the time of the civil wars in England. 
The wild hog is now spread over the temperate and 
warmer parts of the old Continent and its adjacent 
islands. His colour varies with age and climate, 
but is generally a dusky brown, spotted and streak- 
ed with black. His tough skin is covered with 
coarse hair or bristles intermixed with soft wool ; 
his neck and spine are armed with larger and stcon- 
ger brisiles which he erects when in anger, 

“Like quills upon the frettul porcupine.” 

In a siate of nature roaming at large, the hog is 
avery bold and powerful creature, and becomes 
more fierce, and undocile with age. From the form 
of hig teeth he is chiefly herbiverous in his habits, 
delighting in roots, which his nice sense of smell 
and touch enables him to discover and procure from 
beneath the surface. He also feeds npon animal 
substances when they come in his way, such as 
worms and larve, snails, the eggs of birds, the 
young of animals, occasionally carrion, snd even 
venomous snakes, which like the hedge hog he can 
attack and devour with impunity. 

In the wild state the female produces a litter but 
once in the year, and in much smaller numbers 
than when domesticated, She usually goes with 
young four months or 16 weeks. 

The hog has been known to live to the age of 30 
years or more in its native woods, but when Comes- 
ticated is usually slaughtered for bacon before he 
is two years oid, and even boars reserved for bacon 
seldom reach the age of five. ee 

When the wild hog is subjected to domestica!) ” 
it undergoes the fullowing amongst other char ces 
in its conformation. The ears become less flex'! le 
not being required to collect distant sounds. The 
formidable tusks of the male diminish, being vo 
longer necessary for self defence. The muscles of 
the neck become lees developed not being so much 
exercised as in the natural state. The head be- 
comes more prone, the back and loins lerethened, 
the body rendered more capacious, the limbs ehort- 
er and Ae muscular, and anatomy demonstretes 
that the stomach and intestinal canals have been 
body, the habits and instincts of the animal change. 
It becomes diurnal in its movements, wot ¢ehoos 
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the might for its search of food, is more insatia’e in 
its appetite, and the tendency to obesity Increases, 
The male forsaking its solitary haunts becomes 
gregarious, and the female produces her young 
more frequently and in larger numbers. | With its 
diminished strength and power of active motion, 
the animal also loses its desire for liberty. These 
chanzes of fora, appetites an! habits being trans- 
mitied to the progeny, @ new and improved race of 
animals is produced, better suited to their altered 
condition, The wild hog after it has been domes- 
ticated does not appear ever to revert to its former 
habits and condition ; at least the swine of South 
America carried thither by the Spaniards which 
have escaped to the woods, retaiu their gregarious 
habits and have not become wild boars. 

In a wild state the hog has six incis or teeth in 
the upper and 6 in the lower jaw; but when domes- 
ticated they are reduced to 3 in each jaw, and this 
number is not constant, The vertebrae or the back 
vary from 14 to 15 in number, the lnmbar, from 4 
or five to 6, the sacral from 4 to 6, the caudal from 
23 to 3 or 4, the tail being often rudimental in the 
Comesticated races. 

Mr T. E. Evton(T'rans. Zool. Soc. Landon., Feb. 
1837,) amongst otrer osteological differences in the 
races of hogs, points out the following as applica- 
ble to the number of vertebre. 

Eng. African Chin. Wild Dom. 


male. female. male. bor, hog, 
Gervical 7 7 7 7 
Dorsal 15 13 15 14 14 
Lumbar 6 6 4 5 5 
Sacral 6 5 4 4 4 
Caudal 12 13 19 20 @B 
55 44 49 50 53 


The hog family includes several species, but 
these have usually been divided into three gen- 
era. 

1. The trne hog, which is the most widely dif- 
fused and important class, comprehending the wild 
Hog. (Sus ap-r) of Europe, Asia and Africa; the 
Babiroussa (S. Babirussa) of the islands of the Eas- 
tern Archipelago, which is of lighter form than the 
common wild hog ; the Papuan hog (S. Papuensis) 
of New Guinea, and the wood swine, or masked 
African boar (S. Larvatus) of Southern African and 
Madazascar. 

2. The wart-bearing hogs of Africa (Phacochae- 
res. 

3. The Peeccarns of America. Of this genns 
there are two species, the Collared pececary (Dic- 
otyles torquatus) and the white lipped peccary (D. 
Labiatus) both inhabiting the countries of the At- 
lantic from British Guiana to Paraguay. The pec- 
caries are rather smaller than the common swine ; 
are covered with stiff bristles very long upon the 
neck and spine, which they erect when irritated, 
and nearly destitute of tail, and are further char- 
acterized by a glandular opening in the back, 
whence the generic term (Dicotyles), signifying 
doubie navel. 

The hog does not seem to have been indigen- 
ons to America, but was originally introducec by 
the early voyagers from the old world; it has now 
however spread and multiplied extensively through- 
out the entire continent. 

The first settlers of Canada,—the British North 
American Settlenents and the present United 
States of the present day carried with them the 
swine of the parent country, and a few of the breeds 
still retain traces of the old English character. 
From its nature and habits the hog was the most 
profitable and useful of all the animals reared by 
the early settler in the distant clearing. It was 
his surest resource during his first years of toil and 
hardship. It arrived earlier at maturity, required 
less care, sought out for the most part its own food; 
was the least subject to accident and disease in a 
new situation, and therefore best repaid any por- 
tion of attention bestowed on the breeding and 
rearing it. ‘The widely extended foreign com- 
merce and the long prevalence of the slave trade 


preetsoctieset, they have tu carrots, eab- 
es, cnuliflowers, peas, beans, radishes, 
celery, onions, garli an egg fruit, and cucum- 
bers, in great abundance an excellence. 

Arasia. “The daily and universal diet of the 
chief tribe of Arabs 1s the ayish, which is flour and 
some camnel’s milk inade into a > and boiled.” 
They also use bourgoul, or wheat boiled with some 
leaven and dried in the sun—and preserved through 
the year. Camel’s flesh is eaten rarely; a kid or 
lamb is killed for guests of distinction; others are 
treated with coffee, bread and melted butter. Some 
of them use butter to excess. The Arabs of the 
villages use fruits and vegetables. , 

The Bedouin Arabs live on bread, dates, milk 
and butter—with millet and pulse in some instan- 
ces. 

The drink of all is water—with camel’s milk at 
their repasts. After their meals, many use coffee. 

If, says Dr. Bell, “ we are to measure the good- 
ness and appropriateness of a dietetic regimen by 
the hardy and athletic frame, and endurance of fa- 
tigue under the exposure ofa burning sun, of those 
who follow it, we are bound to think well of the 
vegetable food and water drink of the Bedouin 
Arabs.” 

Inpta, Curva, Cocutn-Caina, Borman, Java, 
Sumatra, &c. Here, throughout, rice is the staff 
of life; to which we may add, vegetable oil, and 
occasionally herbs and fruits. A pound and a half 
of rice, with water for drink, is the daily allowance 
toa working Hindoo. The palanquin bearers, four 
of whom carry a weight equal to 400 or 500 pounds, 
are fed in this way. No one whohasthe slightest 
pretension to caste, will admit beef between his 
lips. Rice and water suffice for the food of the 

urests castes or high classes. The chief luxury 
is fruit. Cabbage is the universal culinary vegeta- 
dle. The animals chiefly used, where an addition 
is made to the vegetable fare, are pigs and ducks ; 
and along the coasts, fish. The rich eat bird’s nest, 
&c.; and the starving eat dogs, rats, &c.—Tea, 
the common beverage of all classes, is taken with- 
out milk or sugar. 

Japan. Hot rice cakes are the standard food— 
with tea or beer. The Japanese avoid animal food 
more c.refully than the Hindoos; and reject even 
milk. Near the sea coast,as in China, they use 
fish and poultry. Tobacco, in Japan, may be com- 
pared with op:um in China. 

In the East Inpia Istanps, they use a simple 
diet, consisting chiefly of rice, with the addition of 
fish, which they procure in large quantites. In Su- 
matra, however, they use maize. Wine, bang, to- 
bacco and opium are used in excess. Bang is an 
intoxicating drink made from hemp. 

Tartary anp Siperia, The Tartars vse horse 
flesh, ( and prefer it tainted,) and occasionally the 
flesh of oxen; and when nothing better, mutton. 

An intoxicating drink trom the milk of the mare, 
called koumiss, is used with great freedom, even by 
Mohammedans, as if in prohibiting wine, the Ko- 
ran did not mean to prohibit this. 

The Stserians, who live by hunting and fishing, 
subsist on horse flesh and mare’s milk, and soured 
cow’s milk—bread heing almost unknown. Fat is 
their greatest delicacy—raw, melted, fresh and 
spoiled. They also eat reindeer and fish, and make 
their fish into a soup, in which they intermix fat, 
milk, meat, and the bark of the larch or fir. They 
use no salt, being positively averse to it—but they 
use tobacco in excess. 

In Norway, Laptanp and Swenpen, they use 
rye bread a good deal, with which they mix the 
inner bark of the larch to increase the quantity. 
They also use bread from barley and oats. They 
use fish in considerable quantity, and some milk, 
butter, cheese and potatoes. Coffee, spirits and to- 
bacco are also much used. 

In Denmark, rye and barley bread, a little wheat, 
buckwheat, oats, potatoes and fish. The propor- 
tion of wheat used is about half a bushel to each 
person annually. Some of the people use milk, 
butter and cheese. 





afforded the Americans opportunities of procuring 
the best varieties from China, Africa, and other 
countries. The very large consumption of pork in 
the United States, far exceeding that of any other 
country has also contributed greatly to the improve 
ment of the breeds, by causing the Americans to 
pay considerable attention to the rearing of swine, 
which have thus become one of the most important 
articles of commerce, and a source of considerable 
profit to the breeder on a large scale. 

Breeds.—The various breeds which have been 
reared by crosses between those procured from 
different countries are so numerous, that to give 
anything like a detailed description of each would 
fil a volume instead of an essay. I must therefore 
confine myself to a short notice of those which are 
either considered as the origin of some particular 
race, or most generally bred fur thcar fattening or 
other profitable qualities. 

The celebrated English breeder Cully on'y thinks 
four breeds worthy of distinction, the Berkshire, 
the Chinese, the Highland, and the Irish species. 

The principal breeds of England have been us- 
ually named after the particular counties or local 
ities where they have been for the most part rear- 
ed. Thus we have the Berkshire,the Hampshire, 
the Essex, the Suffolk and a dozen others, each 
supposed to be distinguished by a certain set of 
common characters. 

Those approved on account of their superior size 
and therefore reared for the purpose of making ba- 
con are the Berks, Hents, Herford, Salop, Norfolk 
and Chester breeds. 

The breeds best adapted for pork are the small- 
est white Chinese and English. 

There are however particular breeds preferred 
by individoals.— 


The Old Berkshire Breed.—This was one of the. 


earliest improved of the Enylish breeds, and is now 
the most widely distributed, as it is the most ap- 
pease and superior of the numerous breeds of Eng- 
and. Itisa race which is distinguished by being 
in general of a tawny white, or rafons-brown colour, 
spotted black or brown, head wel! placed, large 
ears, generally standing forward, thongh sometimes 


hanging over the eyes ; vody thick, close and well 


inade, legs short, small in the bone, coar rough and 
curly, wearing the appeatance of indicating both 
skin and flesh of a coarse quality. Such however 
is not the case, for they have a disposition to fatten 
quickly ; nothing can be finer than the bacon, and 
the animals attain to a very great size, averaging 
from 50 to 60 stone (of 14 Ibs), although they have 
not uncommonly reached to the prodigious weight 
of 100 stone and upwards. 


—eoe— 
National Dietetics. 


The following facts on National Dietetics, are 
abridged from Dr. Bell's new work on Regimen 
and Longevity, of which a passing notice was giv- 
en in our lastnumber. We did not then—nor do 
we now—intend to endorse the whole work; but 
we do commend itto the reader as curious, and 
perhaps it is as free from error as most works on 
the same or. Where we have marked the 
passages with quotations, we have used the lan- 
guage of Dr. Bell himself; which we beg the read- 
er to notice. We also solicit particular attention 
to his recapitulation and conclusion. 

_ In Eeypt, the national regimen has undergone 
little change since the time of “ Abraham and the 


Pharaohs.” “Their main and almost exclusive 
food is vegetable.” “The poorer people afford to 
eat meat,” but subsist chiefly on rice, moistened 


wit’: rancid butter or oil. Onions are used in 

«vundance—dates, melons and gourds a part of the 
year. Their drink is the water of the Nile, to 

which is occasionally added a little buffalo milk. 
In Upper Egypt, where rice cannot be rasied, 

eat horse beans or lentils steeped in oil. 

Nvsia and Apyssinia, “millet and tef (a 
of grain) constitute the chief aliment.” 


Hourianp. The products of the dairy, with a 
limited quantity of meal and potatoes, serve for the 
| food of a considerable portion of the rural popula- 
|tion. In the north and east, the great mass of the 
people subsist almost entirely on potatoes. Even in 
the heart of Holland, the agricultural population 
live chiefly on potatoes, with a gruel made of oats 
or rye, and a little salted meat perhaps once a week. 
But they are intemperate, very many of them, in the 
use of ardent: spirits. 

In Bexerum, the day laborer has rye bread, po- 
tatoes, buttermilk, and occasionally some salt fish. 
Some have milk, cheese, butter and lard. One fa- 
vorite dish with the farmers is buttermilk, boiled, 
with rye flour mixed in it. Another is kidney beans, 
stirred and stewed in milk. They have also some 
Indian corn and wheat. 

In Germany,rye is the chief bread—maize and 
wheat in some parts. The German family of °0. 
000,000, isa pork and sour crout eating one—to 
which may be added, bacon, soursop, fish, and beer 
or sour wine. But the poorer classes cannot pro- 
cure themselves a daily pittance of meat of any de- 
scription. They are content to procure it once or 
twice a week, 

In Russia, the general subsistence 1s rye bread, 
buckwheat, sour cabbage soup, well salted, and 00- 
casionally a little lard. Inthe province of Arch- 
angel, some fish, flesh and turnips are used; and in 
all parts a little wheat, oats and barley. They use 
teain some places, and the wealthier class use 
cheese and brandy. 

In Potann, rye bread is the staple. They also 
use much honey, both for food and drink. 

In France, 20,000,000 ( out of 33,000,000 ) are 
wholly deprived of the nourishment of animal food, 
and live on cereal grain and potatoes; 7,500,000 
eat little or no bread. Barley, rye, buckwheat, 
chestnuts, pulse, potatoes and water, are the food of 
those who have no fuel but stubble and furze. 
At and around Havre, laborers and artists, in addi- 
tion to bread and a few vegetables, can procure ci- 
der—never animal food, or but rarely. Coffee and 


bas Be fay used. In Brittany a farmer may pro- 
a 
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family five or six pounds of meat, with 
weekly. They also use alcoholic 
. “ ie rg mony Ae the alcohol drank 
wice tit h 
which used in Great Britain® 
In Swirzer.anp, more ani food is use 
( about six and a half ounces daily in Geneva,) ~ 
they depend more on the products of the dairy. 
Potatoes, however, are eaten very largely. Gene- 
va uses double the proportion of wine to Paris. 









some beer. ‘Their bread is oats, barley, rye, and 
ae bent 

Wi e “Swiss peasantry, toes and bar] 
with cheese and milk, and ee maize for oe 
ridge, form the principal part of their food.” 

_ In [raty, the chief food is bread of corn, wheat, 
rice or chestnuts; though some use wheat. “Chest- 
nuts are the chief aliment of the inhabitants of the 
Appenine regions ; the flour is rich and sweet, and 
keeps well. ”—In Piedmont, the families of laborers 
and artisans have no meat, and but little wine— 
twice as much corn as wheat. “In Savoy, potatoes, 
rye bread and chestnuts, form the principal food of 
the poor. Except in the mountains, the laborer 
eats Jittle meat, and rarely drinks wine.” A little 
walnut oil is used. In Tuscany, the smal] farmer 
never tastes meat but on Sunday. 


The es of Spain derive their subsistence 


_are also used, and garlic asa 
Fruits are abundant. Water is the 


oe 
the people live princi 
ee eee eee aan corn, vegetable fn veh 








Considerable coffee, wine and cider are used, and] 












the dairy, and a small portion of or” «1 
say seasoned, for the occasional use only of animal 
iietetc regimen. Among the people of poutern 
dietetic eC 
Europe there is equal simplicity of gliment,” but 
maize and wheat are more used, | td 
Ireland “assimilate to continental ype in the 
dietetic regimen of their inhabitants food be- 
ing mainly vegetable, and of an infer r bread, corn, 
oats and potatoes.” “The peoplé of Scotlan 
hardy, thrifty and acute, clear thinkérs and good 
D vegeta- 


fighters, have always lived on the si : 
ble fare.” In Ireland, “the potato ig the chief ar- 
ticle of aliment;” and next,oats, 

In the United States, a * superabu 


etable aliment is accompanied with ly @ cor- 
responding supply of animal food.” 

In Mexico, the food of the worki le is In- 
dian corn, prepared either in _porri or in thin 
cakes, and beans, with the addition of ehile, a spe- 
cies of hot pepper, by way of seasoning, In the 
towns, wheat is used by the lower cl and meat 


occasionally. Cassavi and the banan are also much 
used. 
In Venezuela and New Grenada, maize cakes 
with vegetables form the chief aliment, though ani- 
inal food is largely consumed in some parts of the 
country, and at certain times. < 

The Peruvians eat maize as their e fi in 
the various forms of bread, puddings, porridge, and 
roasted grain. They are fond of mixed dishes; 
one of which consists of a mixture of fish, eggs, 
cheese, pot itoes and onions, eaten from a co.nmon 
dish in tee middle of the table. This is gererally 
supposed to be the native country of the potato; 
which, wit the vine, is cultivated. 

In Chili enimal food is abunda 
used. They use, however, much w 
potatoes. pats 

The Brazilians subsist chiefly on 
—cassavi, ki beans, maize, rice, 
are raised more for their hides than for their flesh; 
the latter of which is chiefly exported. 

» In Guiana the sweet potatois extensively relied 
on, along with tropical frnits. 

In La Plata, orthe Argentine Republic, the use 
of flesh meat is general among ail classes, and is 
consumed by all to an astonishing extent. Beef 
is almost the only tood, with a little wheat bread. 

Conclus‘on.—“In warm climates, that is, from 
thirty to thirty-five degress on each side of the 
equator, veget ible food, in some shape or other, is 
the kind chiefly used. A very great majority of 
minkind subsist almost entirely on vegetable sub- 
stances, and chiefly the cereslia or farinaceous 
grains.” “Irepeat it; by far the greater number 
of the inhabitants of the earth have used, in all 
ages, and continue to use at this time, vegetable 
aliment alone. When the additton of flesh meat 
to vegetables for food is made, itis nota daily al- 
lowance ; and even in these cases the proportion of 
meat to vegetables is small. ”—Lab. of Health. 









*This Dr. B. has proved, in his work, from the 
best of authority. 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, viv 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 











things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which Uo- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasurcs.—Everett. 











Free Trade and Protection, 


Speech of Atvan Stewart, Esq. delivered before 
the Home League Convention, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in the City of N. York, April 6, 1842. 
When anation meets to contemplate the 

objects of existence and subsistence, fit is a 

erttical period in the history of their affairs: 

This nation is yet a grand experiment; the 

great moral problem is yet to be wrought out, 

of the capacities of self-government & of sell- 
preservation. We can feed ourselves and 
much beyond, but uotil we can clothe our- 
selves in peace and in war, the independence 
of the nation is incompleted The war of the 
Revolution but half completed the indepen- 
dence of this country; and it has been a seri- 
es of struggles under the shape of tariff pro- 
tection and non-protection from 1782 to this 
time to complete the final conquest of our in- 
dependence, The last halfcentury has been 
inthis nation a series of most eventful exper- 
iments as to the best mode of conducting our 
national existence. What was our relation 
to England before the revolution? England, 
by means of the edicts of the imperial parlia- 
ment, truly enjoyed the benefit on her side of 

Free Trade to these colonies, when she in- 

habited, under severe penalties, the manufac- 

ture of nails, hats, glass, and various impor- 

tant articles. From 1782 till 1712, for 30 

years, our dependence on England for a sup- 

ply of our manufactures was almost as great 
as that of a child on a parent for his clothing. 

We had not yet fairly set up for ourselves. 

We looked tothe parental wardrobe for our 

clothing. Whenever {in this country a poli- 

tician wishes to combat any proposition, he 
always begins by declaring it unconstitution- 
al. That important discovery was made in 
thiscountry by certain men in the South 
nearly 30 years after the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, that Congress had no pow- 
er to levy a protective tariff. Her power 
was abuddant for revenue, but nothing for 
the defence of the civizen in the shape of pro- 
tection. It was contended by the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution we had lost the 
great right arm of kingdoms and empires, 
self-difence, orthe rizht to protect the pro- 
ducti our own soil and the manufac- 
own hands, These wise-acres 
ed that the States had no right 

i eral ment had 

had this impor- 

No nation 

ion; and 












' tion of Free 
Trade in this country under under the pecul- 
iar position of the world which existed from 
1789 to 1812. That system of free trade 
which we then carried on has misled the 
present generation, and most disastrouslv in- 
fluenced the councils of this nation. From 
1789 to 1812 Europe was one frightful vol- 
cano. Nations dashed against nations in 
waves of fire and blood. Continental Europe 
was a tented battle field. The arts of peace 
were silent—the plough rusted in its furrow 
—and the powers of destruction seemed to be 
let loose upon the happiness of mankind.— 
These 23 years we could sell wheat at $2 a 
bushel to feed those warriors who marched 





uiled us; that part of story made the 


world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 


try. But the battle of Waterloo in 1815 was 
the clearing up storm of a belligerent world. 
And from that day Europe assumed a new 
attitude towards us, that of self-production of 
the materials of subsistence. But many are 
yet unwilling to believe but the batiles of 
Wagram and Austerliiz, Marengo and Jena, 
may yet be refought to furnish us with a mar- 
ket for the staples of these free States. 

When the late war broke out, American 
patriotism pointed the roaring artillery against 
our enemies from Chicago to Castine, from 
Highgate to Lake Ponchartrain. The first 
lesson of Free Trade after our independence 
can never be useful to us again till Europe is 
engaged ina general war,—a remote con- 
tingency on which to base the cardinal pros- 
perity of a nation. When the late war broke 
out, a second lesson as a nation we were ob- 
liged to learn; for we found, when our com- 
merce was in erdicted by war, that we had no 
manufactures, no, not even blankets to de- 
fend from the frosts of winter the brave sol- 
diers of our country. The war lasted two 
years and eight mouths; and fifty m lions of 
manufactures burst into existence, under the 
war tariff of necessity. This is the second 
lesson our independence has taught us.— 
Peace came and the old world vomited three 
years of manulactures on our shores: and 
swept our manufa tories to the gulf of des- 
truction, acc mpanied by universal bank- 
ruptey. 

The from 20 to 40 per cent. protection last- 
ed until 1816. The lamentation which went 
up from the ruined manufacturers was lost in 
the still louder cry and joy of general peace. 

In 1816, Joun C. Catnoun was anxious 
for a protective triff, though his mind seems 
to have undergone a most frightful revolution 
upon that subject. Then broken down man- 
ufactories were purchased by another class 
of men for eight and ten cents on a doliar, 
who struggled on and kept the fire of Ameri- 
can manufactures alive, and received some 
assistance in the tariff of 1818. About the 
year 1320 or 1821 we began to import val- 
uable Merino and Saxony sheep to improve 
the fleece of this country.* But before 1823 
coarse wool fell so low for want of protection, 
that tens of thousands of the Northern sheep 
were butchered for the tallow that could be 
tried from their quarters and loins, and their 
flesh was thrown to the dogs and crows.— 
That undobtedly will be the case the present 
year, unless protection comes, The want of 
protection on wool was one of the main 
springs to the call of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion in Aug. 1827, the wisdom of whose rec- 
ommendations was substantially found embo- 
died in the tariff of 1828; which act was sub- 
stantially re-enacted in 1832; and the pro- 
tective tariff <f 1828 and 1832 extended to 
1835,—seven years of the golden days of our 
prosperity. Never did a nation pass forward 
at such a pace to wealth, and the enjoyment 
of all that could render life desirable as over 
this notable period of most glorious protec- 
tion, The sheep of our country multiplied 
and whitened a thousand hills. But our 
blessings were too great to last. The nulli 
fication war came on; and with it all the 
black spirits of maliguity striking a blow di- 
rect at the prosperity of the North—yea, and 
as it has turned out—ofthe Southtoo. Slave 
labor is the anta:onist of free labor; and is in 
a state of undying hostility to its success. 
How wrong that he who despises labor and 
ihe laborer of the Nor h should have under- 
taken to regulate it by its annihilation. I 
know it is said that this was a compromise 
act, that unless we had yielded to this, all 
protection would have been taken off our 
manufactures. Infinitely better to have felt 
the full force of the blow at once rather than 
to have died of atapering consumption. For 
there is some danger that we: have become 
already too weak to recover the position of 
an independent people. The compromise 
act was inflicted on the North under the 
most violent threats of the slaveholders of the 
South, that, unless we accepted it, they 
would dissolve this Union. The Union lost 
its value by the very means taken for its 
preservation. (Applause.) The price of 
that compromise L believe will amount to one 
thousand millions of dollars, No tributary 
kingdom ever paid more to prevent a con- 
quest. A nation may lose its liberties in a 
day and not miss them in a hundred years. 
We have missed ours in nine. The ques- 
tion now presented is whether we can ever 
recover them. Under the compromise act 
there were nine articles which were luxur- 
ies; wine, silks, and articles made of worsted 
being three of the nine, came in duty free. 
Five years before the compromise act the 
amount of our importation of these nine arti- 
cles was $13,000,000 per year on an av- 
erage; and the amount imported of the nine 
articles free of dutv on an average for each 
of the five years after the compromise took 
effect was no less than 373,000,090 per an- 
num; or sixty millions more each year were 
imported of these duty free articles than in 
the five previous in which they were subject 
to duty. The sixty milions a year more in 
nine years for these luxuries free of duty 
amount to $540,000,000. Suppase we take 
ten millions off for the increase of inhabitants, 
it still leaves the luxurious importation duty 
free of $450,000,000. This alone is more 
than the cost of all our old French, Indian, 
Revloutionary and late wars, to which I. will 
add as a gratuity the scalping, everglade, 
corn-field Fiorida war;—* * * These 
four hundred and fifiy millions of free trade 
have made in nine years thousands and tens 
of thousands of bankrupts. It has broken and 
crushed hundreds of banks and manufactures, 
swept the silver and gold from the vaults of 
our banks, made States to stand still uncer a 
paralysis, on our canals and railways the la- 
borer must throw down his shovel, the en- 
gineer leave his calculations; the legislator, 
in mournful lamentations, left to paint the 
frightful reign of that ghost in winding sheet, 
known as the most frightful of all ghosts, a 
permanent deficit; that wiich is wanting can- 
not be numbered. Even the general gov- 
ernmeat must pander and play experiments 
and play upon the credulity of capitalists for 
that daily bread which they take from their 
own mouths under the compromise act. 

Two hundred millions of the four hundred 
and fifiy has been paid and isto be paid by 
selling property at fifty per cent. discount; 
which, added to the four hundred and fitty 
millions, makes six hundred and fifty millions, 
directly lost by the compromise. Every in- 
terest, real or personal, has felt the blasti 
mildew of this act—so that all kinds of prop- 
erty are from 25 to 40 per cent. lower than 


formerly. This loss or depreciation is cer- 





previous.—Ep. Steet ~ 





MZ terest. We had better have paid every cent 


tainly equal to three hundred and fifiy mill- 
ions in the capital of the nation, which ad- 
ded to the six hundred and fifiy millions, 
makes one thousand millions, One thousand 
millions! a quarter of England's national 
debt—the largest sum ever represented in 
the shape of an indebtedness, A dark day, 
to see seventeen millions of people losing 
their conrage, protection, and dependence or 
their government with that universal laxity ip 
morals by which our banks and other instita- 
tions are plundered by agents placed there 
for their protection. Al! these sad and dis- 
astrous consequences we bring and lay at the 
door of the compromise act, * * * * 
This act has left but 13 millions of national 
income, when 26 seems to be required to 


The farmer and mechanic and manufacturer 
must become mutual marke's for each other. 
A home market is worth fifty per cent, more 
than a foreign one. A home market is nev- 
er subject to the perils of the high seas, or 
the danger of war. 
pe’s poor mechanics on their own soil. As 
long as their governments refuseto take the 
wheat, the bee! and productions of the North 
we cannot feed them under the benevolence 
of free trade by sending them the bullion 
to purchase wheat at two or three dollars a 
bushel in England, pretected by English 
land-owners. 


adopt a system of free trade—a young nation 
who has hardly learned to clothe itself. — It 
inust be remembered tvat when we entered 
the family of nations and took our seat at the 


the city of New York, with Wheat and pork 
to the ports of England, her cannon from ev 

ery point, from every jutting crag, every cus- 
tom-house oflicer would be armed, to prevent 
the sale of a buzhel, unless we submitted to a 
duty equal to the entire value of the cargo. 
And suppose then our ship in quest of free 
trade should turn and goto France, there she 
would also meet king’s logic—the ultima ra- 
ho regnum, cannon, protecting revenue laws 
at Ca ais, at Havre, at Brest, at Nantz. for- 
bidding the sale short of a forfeiture of the 
whole. He might then steer to Spain, hop- 
ing humanity and free trade had a home 
there. But the same councils prevailed 
there. He might enter the straits of the 
Mcditerranezn, look into every port of every 
country, Christian, Mussulman, or Jew—the 
saine grand interdict against free trade back- 
ed up by the entire war power of all those 
countries, and he returns with his ship again 
to the city of New York, fully satisfied that 
this young nation finds all the other states in 
the world, under the notion of protection and 
self-defence, in a stale of war against us, and 
before it is correct for us to have free. trade, 
peace must be made with all these other na- 
tions. It should be permanent and eternal; 
otherwise we would be subjected to the great- 
est calamities in case of a war, with free trade, 
because we could not start equal with the 


in time of war as well as peace, 


make peace without their consent, unless we 
were destroyed.--But we say Welcome, 
thrice welcome, to the poor, the miserable, 
the wretched, whose average pay is Sd. a 
day, for the poor privilege of jo ‘king at the 
seven stars, and ihe green earth of their God, 
through the different countries of Europe. 
Yes, welcome from the high hills of Mon- 


we offer you the great thorough!are through 
the everlasting Palisades of the Highlands, 
where the tides of the Atlantic sweep through 
the Alleghany ridge; view the counties ar- 
ound Albany; if you are not pleased there, a 
railroad, a canal are ready to wafi you on 
tll you can behold the beautiful lands about 
tue wide spreading Ontario; or they may 
listen to the music of the eighth wonder of 
the world, where the warers of North Ameri- 
ca collect themselves for one mighty leap and 
pass from level to level till lost in the bound- 
less ocean. Or if not satisfied with that, the 
lovely lands of the Ohio ase there, where 
they may see the descending sun hide itself 
behind the sphericity of its own waters, The | 
peniusula of Michigan with its Mediterran- 
ean they may occupy, or the beautiful Wis- 
consin; or they may listen to the cataract of 
St. Anthony, on the father of rivers; and any 
where on this vast domain, prairie, or wood- 
lands, mouutain or valley, the adventurous 
European will be thrice welcome, and from 
five pence a day will find his wages multipli- 
ed to fifty pence: find his manhood multiplied 
ten times with itaelf. What more can we do 
to elevate our brother man, than to promise 
to give him ten times as much as he enjoys 
in his native land? 

Ou the subject of free trade, reciprocity 
must be the rule, the world round. We can- 
not tear down our fence and let our neighbors’ 
cattle run upon our farm as acommon, while 
our neighbors build their fences to the clouds, 
and keep out all but the sunshine of heaven, 
Russia, under the autocrat Alexander, tried 
the experiment of (ree trade in the years 719 
and °20; and the autocrat of that vast empire 
was obliged at the end of those years, to 
pause in the work of his philanthropy, to be- 
hold the ruins of universal bankruptey. For 
he found the other nations of Europe were so 
kind as to throw the refuse of all their manu- 
factures upon him, and he was awakened 
from his delusion by the cries of an undone 
people. Sorrows and lamentation were heard 
from region of polar cold to Moscow, and 
from Archangel to Kamtschatka. 

We have lost for several years ten millions 
of dollars annually on our sheep. It is com- 
puted we have twenty millions of sheep, av- 
eraging two lbs. and a half a head, or fifty 
million pounds of wool of good quality, which 
fifiy cents a pound, would be twenty-five 
millions of dollars. That is the fair price of 
this great northern staple When that price 
is paid, all branches are prosperous and hap- 
py. The smile of contentment plays upon 
the features of every face It is the great 
northern staple. But look at our condition 
now and several years past. Wool is 26, 28 
and 30 cents a pound, by which we lose 
twenty cents on the pound, which amounts to 
ten millions of dollars. annually. These ten 
inillions of dollars would pay a hundred mill- 
ion of debts, resuscitate our public works, 
and give free relief to every desponding in- 


of the duties on goods which the South have 
consumed, in the free States, for the purpose 
of having the power of regulating commerce, 
raising revenue, and the protection of the free 





tauk—come and possess anv portion of this) 
beautiful land which you <ee fit to occupy; | before the children who come to the hovse of 


keep the wheels of government rolling. * * *| 


We cannot feed Euro- pendent until our workshops were ke, 


Morality does not require that we should) 


couneil board, had we sent a ship laden, from | 


other nations, until we had learnt and had | 
» 2 me —_- } } oma : ~a 
sufficient ability to sustain our manufactures | vain, but that the word may be inus as 
We found | good ground, bringing forth fruit unto eternal 
the world at war with us, and we could not | Some may say, ‘I do my praying before comir 


| 








| tinually. 





State industry. Such a compromise we 


might be lad to make, for the future 


stead of the wretched compromise ,\'.™ 
made. * * ® already 
Look at Central and Westery View 

East Tennessee, the Western ang ; "Binia 
paris of Carolina —which would be ¢] OUN ain 
bone of the United States, were a back. 
only covered with sheep. Their he : hill, 
full of the richest minerals—wealy) ® ate 
than the mines of Mexico, Peru oy C a lar 
But free labor mu-t bring forth th “re. 

Cheg 


and not that of slaves, or they 
sealed up for ages yet to come, 
days, and better men, and better times 5, 

Twelve millions annually are required f.. 
this country to be paid in silver and ts 
Europe, to meet the interest on , 
debts. How can this be done Unless our 
dustry is protected? * *# * That .. - 
of American liberty, Thomas J, Borscn, me 
1315, supposed it best for us to ™ _ 
workshops in Europe. But the late y : 
vinced him this nation would never be 


will remain 
} ‘ . 
when Netter 


aan) 


Ur Ny He 


Our 
OT fu, 
iige. 


_ Upog 
our own shores. O that tle Opinion h , 


vailed with the thousands who profess ;,. 
his disciples!’ We must continue to - 
and enlighten the pablic mind upon this , 
ject, and to deliver it from the foul ang \.. 
wildering witchcralts of free trade. We , i 
have a system of permanent protection ty), 
will elevate and reward the laborer wh, c.. 
in agriculture, the common sustenance of . 
Then the God of 
heaven will bless us, and smile UPON us» 
h» has in days gone by, to be remembere. 
to be imitated. 


! 
10 pre, 


a2 i'ate 





lall, for his subsisténce. 


ered. 





—_—_—_— _ - ——— 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE §& 

Taat Stro«y wasn’t Tave.—The story , 
went the rounds of the newspapers a week a . 
ago, and which we published also, that a « 
mistress in Lynn tied a little boy up by his 
and whipped him so seVevely that he died tj, nex 
morning, has no truth in it! The man who won) 
manufacture such a confounded lie, to the jy 
an innocent young woman, ought to “ryy 
vauntiet” until he could speek the truth, 

—— 

Berxsuire Boar.—If any one wishes a ¢ 
large Berkshire hog to breed from, we would » ‘. 
him to J. Wing's advertisement in another coly 


a 
To Tue Peortre woo Artrenn Cucacn a1 
East Wintnrop. 

There seems to be an evil prevailing in our &. 
ciety, which I think, might easily be reuy 
that of standing about the doors, and in the entry of 
the house, before public service on the Lord's 
It is often with difficulty that one can make their w 
into the house; and then how unbecoming to see 
such a rashing, after the minister takes his » 
would it not be well for us to take our seats bef . 
or as soon as the bell tolls,and spend a few in 
in secret prayer, asking God to give us an und 
standing heart, that we may not hear th 





church.’ My friends, if you have no unholy tho’ 
you wish to have banished from your mind, no | 
sings to ask for yourself, pray for your Pastor, he 
will never say you have prayed enough for hi 
that he does not need the prayers of his peop! 
Try it for a few Sabbaths, and if) 
not find it beneficial, take the old path againg Bu: 
think'if you return, of the example you are set 
to worship with you. “One good example, is worth 
a thousand precepts.” A Lap. 

East Winthrop, June, 28. 

Norte.—The above was received from Fast Win- 
throp, but will apply to many other Churchies in! 
State. This custom of standing about the doors 


and in the entries of the house is more prevalent 





in the country than in more densely sett)cd places 
People who live at some distance start early, and 
generally get to the place of worship before the la# 
and they wait as a matter of 
course at the door until the pastor comes. There 
is no need however of doing this; 


bell begins to ring; 


and certain y 
there is no need of lounging about until the serv!- 
ces commence, and then drive in like a reguwent o! 
dragoons commencing a charge. 

There is another evil habit among some cong*e- 
It is this—while the pastor is pronou!- 
cing the benediction upon the people, as the c'vs 


gations. 


ceremony, instead of quietly and reverent!y waitint 
until it is finished, all hands begin to prepare for 4 
start. The boys are scrambling for their hats,“ 
girls for their fans and parasols—the motlers 1 
hustling up the children, and the fathers pockeuns 
their spectacles or putting on their gloves, and so 
of the more active are half way out of the house 
fore the services are closed, so that the blessing © 


sent afler them instead of upon them. 0% 
good friends, if you behave well any where, be sure 
and do it at Church. If you are not civil there, 0” 
word for it you are not so any where.—Lp. 


-_—fS-—_—— 

From Wasninerox.—Among the hundred § 
mors of Cabinet affuirs 1 is stated that te Pre sl 
dent will certainly veto the temporary tariff d 
and that a dissolution of the Cabmet will be 
consequer.ce —Webster and Spencer retiriny, ane 
their places being filled by Stevenson and M rey 
—thai Judge Upstwr will succeed Gen, Vass ™ 
Paris, and Caleb Cushing take the head o! the 
Navy Department. We place little confidence 
these rumors, so many similar ones having pr” 
false. ‘The National Intelligence  discredils ™ 
report that the President will veto the bi'|, *" 
gives the very sound reason that he, at the 
session, approved a bill containing the very *! 
proviso, to which it is ssid he objects 10 the 
recently passed by the House. , 


yroved 


Jast 
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—_j— 
CONGRESSIONAL. 


Saturpary, June 18.—In the Senate. Ps 
chanan presented a petition from Berks coun'y” 
asking for an increase of tariff, and the repeal 
the proviso in the Land bill which deciares “— 
distribution shall cease if duties go above oP 
cen'. . 

Mr. Evans, from the Committee on Puen “A 
ported without amendment, the bill from the I ~ 
extending all laws now in existence, relating 1° ’ 9 
laying and collection of duties on imports 1° 
Ist of Angust next ; and he stated that °s et A 
sired early action upon the subject he wo" 
Tuesday next, ask for its consideration. 

Mr. Preston expressed his wish 1p 
with the suggestion of the Senator, 95 ' 
of the greatest importance, and should have a ot 
cedence of every thing else. The sooner they 8 
at it the better. the 

Mr. Evans alao reported, with amendments, 
bili making appropriation for the support ° 


The bill providing for the satisfaction A ase 


arising under the 14th and 19th articles of t 
iy of Dancing Rabbit Creek, eoncluded in Sep 


accordance 
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per, 1830, was then taken up, and its cousideraticn 
oceupred the remainder of the day. 

In the House, The Tariff question was resumed. 
It will be recollected that on a former occasion, Mr. 
Fillmore, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported a Revenue bill, and made a speech upon it. 
Mr. Saltonstall moved to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of this bill, and insert that reported 
hy hin from the Committee on Manufactures ; snd 
he made @ speech, Well, to-day, Mr. Habersham, 
from Georg a, renewed his motion to strike ont 
Vr. Salronstall’s bill and insert his own ; and he 
alco addressed the Committee, and endeavored t> 
chow the beneficence ofa low tariff, quoting large- 
ly from some ancient remarks of Mr. Adams to as- 
gist him in his effort. So interesting was not the 
epcech, that the ‘venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, slept very comfortably. 

Mr. A. V. Brown, of Tennessee, spoke in oppo- 
sition to all sorts of tarrffs. 

Monpay, June 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Benton 
asked Jeave to introduce a bill to repeal the Bank- 
rupt law of 184). 

Mr. Berrien moved to proceed to the considers- 
tion of the bil to provide further remedial jusiice 
in the Courts of the United States, 

The motion led to a diseuasion, in which Messrs, 
Woodbury, Crittenden, Buchanan, Berrien, and 
others, participated; the debate taking so wide a 
range, that the Chair had to interfere, telling Mr. 
Buchanan it was notin order to a'lude to what 
might be the prubable action of the Executive on 
any bill. _ 

The question was taken on Mr. Berrien’s mo- 
tion and carried, after which the Senate adjourned, 

In the House, Mr. T. B. King presented a peti- 
tien from several citizens of the District of Colum 
bia, asking fora retrocession of all the Distries, 
except the city of Washington, to the States of 
Maryland and Virginia, that the inhabitants may 
en) 'y the privilege of voting for members of -Con- 
gress. . 

This ea'led ont Mr. Adams, in one of his char- 
acteristic displays of strong feeling. He denounc- 
ed the petition as dangerous to the Constitution 
and the Union. Laid on the table. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the Revenue,Bill, Mr. McKennan 
in the chair. 

Mr. Randolph made a very able epeech in ?e- 
fence of Mr. Saltonstall’s amendment, being the 
bill reported from the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. Hunt followed Mr. Randolph in defence of 
the specific duties and a protective system, for the 
benefit of all classes, 

Mr. Brockway made a very sensible and inter- 
esting speech in defence of the interests of his con- 
stittients, and of those of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. A. W. Thompson presented a very vivid 
and forcible historical argument in favor of protec- 
tion. He fiaished a little after four, when the Com- 
mittee rose, and the Honse adjourned. 

W epvespay, June 22.—The Senate to-day has 
been discussing the Army Appropriation Bill, and 
sundty amendments have been acted on which are 
nol of much interest to the general reader. 

Alter the morning hour, the Tariff Bill came up 
for cons'deration, in the Hense, on Mr. Saltonstall’s 
amendment to ‘the Bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. This amendment comprises the 
whove Bill fom the Committee on Manufactures, 
and of course the whole subject is open. Thus far 
to-day we have had three speeches against the 
Bill,—first from Mr. Pickens of South Carolina ; 
second, from Mr, Snvder of Pennsylvania, and, 
third, from Mr. Hubbard of Virginia, who is now 
up. All these gentlemen are willing to go for a 
Torff for a revenue, but not for protection as such. 
Mr. Pickens is a forcible speaker, but he, in com- 
inon with all the opponents of the American sys- 
tem, has a perfect horror for every thing like pro- 
tection of American industry. 

Nothing alarming occurred in either Honse of 
Congress on Thursday. In the Senate, a bill was 
was passed, by which the fiscal year is to commence 
with the first quarter of July. In the House, the 
Navy bill was discussed. 

On Friday, in the Senate the Tempoary Tariff 
Bill was discussed. Ia the House, the Navy Bill. 
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QUA ING IN CONGRESS. 

We know not how it may strike those who are on 
the spot, but to us, who only judge of our leaders by 
what we hear of them, it does seem as if Congress 
had torfened all claim to the respect of the nation, 
and was bringing shame and disgrace upon our form 
or goverment and our free institutions We can 
hardly take up a paper, which does not contain some 
account of a riot, wrangle, or personal encounter, in 
ove or the other house of Congress, and sometimes 
would seemas ifthe Speaker of she House or 


President df the Senate allowed. menibers to abuse 
each other, only to amuse the members and break 
the dull monotony of speech-making, The speech- 
taking, too, has completely changed its character. 
lustead of being an exchange of opinions, a con- 
sulilation upon the subject before them, it is a trial 


of skill in crimination avd recrimination—an at- 
tempt to prove the consistency or inconsistency of 
a member's opinions that never were of any im- 
portance, or an address to bare walls, that might as 
well have been written at once, and sent to the 
member’s constituents, There seems to us some 
thing so outrageous m the conduct of the debates, 
thot tt wouldolten gladden our hearts to see the 
ghost ofold “ Nou” enter and coff every member 
ont, the offenders for offending, and the rest for not 
lisisting upon decency and decorum, We talk of 
the refinement of the age, the dignity of Congress, 
as if there were really some such thing: but, to 
our mind, there is more duenity, and propriety, and 
refinement, in a council of North American savages, 
than in the Congress of the United States. The 
savages meet to consult upon the general good. 
They speak in turn and never too long. They list- 
en attentively to each other, They do not inter- 
rupt the speaker, They have too high a sense of 
Propriety to need any manual of parliamentary 
forms ; they never fight in council; they are not 
paid for their attendance; their aim is the good of 
the tribe, the true glory, as they understand it, of 
the nation, Their seasons are short. It is pain- 
ful to feel the truth of all this, and to feel, as we 
inust, that this abandonment of congressional deco- 
rum, this perversion of the object for which Con- 
gress should be assembled, increases in a ratio so 
rapid, that, in ten years, a revolution must take 
place, to purge away the worse than worthless 
abuse, Toone unaccustomed to the scene, there 
is something so improper, indecent, ungentlemanly, 
in the appeanance of the halls of Congress, that 
we need an apprenticeship to enable us to endure 
it. Atone time, whena member rises to speak, 
there is a continued rush to withdraw. The mem- 
ber takes the insult, as a matter of course, and 
keeps on talking to the reporters. Another mem- 
ber rises, and not half a dozen in a hundred are 
listening tohim. They are writing, reading, talk- 
ing, and contriving to occupy themselves in every 
way but the right one. Whenan important ques- 
tion is to be taken, these paid patriots are scattered 
to the four winds, and have to be summoned to 
vote, afier which they scatter again to spend their 
pay before they have earned it. We shudder when 
we think that we are writing this of the highest as- 
sembly in this country, and of what some so de- 
ceive themselves as to suppose the highest assem- 
bly in the world, God forbid that we should un- 
necessarily speak evil of rulers ; we are not accus- 
tomed to do so ; but the time has come when the 
people must speak the truth, or see themselves dis- 
graced, their institutions sacrificed. As one of the 
people, I use my right—I perform a sacred duty ; 
and I call upon all, who regard order, respect them- 
eelves, and love their country, te ery out and spare 
not, till a reformation is effected. [tis not a party 
matter, Tt concerns the country, the whole coon- 
try, and the indignation of an insulted people should 
be expressed at once ina voice of thunder, Tell 
your representatives to mind the basiness of the 
nation; tell them to seta decent example of deco- 
rom; tell them to act, and not to talk ; and if they 
do not regard vour voice, tell them to come home, 
and meet you if they dare. They are your ser- 
V\nts, and not your masters; and it is high time 
they were executing your commands, and not 


quarrelling with cach other and suffering your bu- 
siness to go to ruin.— Besion Courier. 


the Boundary line had been agreed upon between 
the two governments of the United States and Great 


sioners of Maine and Massachusetts, and Lord Ash- 


Le ——_— 
Tt was said in the lobby of the House to-day, that 


Britain. Mr. Webster being aided by the Commis- 
burton by Commissioners from New Brunswick. 
The rumor wants confirmation, but the fact is not 
improbable. A day or two will confirm or confute 
it.— Washington Cor. of the U. 8. Gaz. 


———<—>>—— 

FROM RHODE ISLAND. 
From Newport.—The steamer Cleopatra reached 
this city this moruing, about 9 o'clock, from New- 
port; and we learn by passengers, thata Bill was | 
reported to the General Assembly, by their Com- | 
mittee, which provides that all native born Ameri- 
can citizens, Who have resided within the State for | 
three years, and in the towns where they may c!aim 
to vule one year, shall be permitted to vote for Del- | 
egates to frame a Constitution for the State. It was | 
thought the Bill would puss—substantially at least. 
_ From Chepachet.—Our advices are up to early this} 
morning—the insurgents then numbered about five 
hundred, and were hourly increasing. They bad 
not, as yet, offered any violence to the surrounding 
neighborhood, but the farmers were much agitated 
and very justly alarmed 
From Woonsocket.—The Dorrites have evacuated 
this place, and proceeded to the camp ground at 
Chepachet. Waggons loaded with muskets were 
passing over the roads from this place, buund to 
Che pachet. 
Letters from Norwich, (Conn.) dated half past 
seven o'clock last evening, state that Mr. Dorr was 
then at that place. This information can be depen- 
ded on. 
Muskets to the number of one or two hundred 
reached Chepachet yesterday, from Boston, having 
been purchased there by the insurgents.—Providence 
Chronicle of Friday. 
News from the Seat of War.—The following bulle- 
tins we copy from the Providence Journal of Satur- 
day morning : 
Mitirary Preparations —The militia of the 
First, third, and Fourth Brigades have been ordered 
to report themselves at head quarters immediately. 
The Newport Artillery, Bristol Artillery, and War- 
ren Artillery, arrived bere last evening, in the steam 
boat Providence. 
They mustered three hundred and fifty men, with 
seven pieces. All the men, except those who work 
the pieces, are provided with muskets, and many of 
them, we noticed, are armed with pistols also. 
The Providence returned immediately to New- 
port to bring up additional men. Several compan- 
ies arrived here in the course of the night manifest- 
ing a promptness beyond all praise. 
One company of sixty men arrived from Warwick 
about twelve miles distant, before sunset. 
Martiat Law.—The General Assembly has av- 
-thorized the Governor to declare martial law through 
out the State, whenever, in his opinion, it shall be- 
come necessary. 
Tue Trarrors In New Yorx.—We are inform- 
ed, from a source that we cannot doubt,—and the 
knowl: dge of the fact causes us more anguish than 
we can express,—that recruits are actually raising 
in this city, fur the service of Dorr in his work of 
treason. Not only so, but one of the holdover of- 
fivers of the Corporation was yesterday busily en- 
gaged in this intamous business—boasting that sev- 
enty- men lefi this city to join the ranks of Dorr on 
Thursday ! Commercial of Saturday. 
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Oregon Exprepition.—The following is from 
the Missouri Reporter of the 2d instant :— The 
company of emigrants for Oregon, recently formed 
at Independence, in this State, lefi Elim Grove for 
the Columbia River, on the 17th of May. The 
name, former residence, occupation, &c. of each 
emigrant, are published in the Western Missourian 
of the 21st, from which we iearn that the whole 
number was 109—56 men, [4 wemen, and 39 chil- 
dren. Dr. White was chosen Commander of the 
expedition, James Coates, pilot, Hugh Burns, mas. 
ter blacksmi h, John Hoffstater; master wagoner, 
and C, Lancaster, L. W. Hastings and A. L. Love- 
joy,* engineers. The western Missourian says : 

“ All appeared to be in buoyant spirits, and no 
one of them seemed to entertain a doubt of eventu- 
ally gaining the distant haven. Should this com- 
pany gain their destination withont encountering 
any obstacles on the route, it will be but a prelude 
to avast avanche of emigrants to Oregon next 
spring. The interest felt abroad among the people 
on the subject of the occupation and settlement of 
that territory, cannot be allayed, and that interest 
will inspire an immediate action on the subject by 
Congress. 

Every precaution has been adopted to insure 
safety on the route. A scientific corps, composed 
of three members of the company, has been appoint- 
ed, whose duty it is to keepan accurate record of 
every thing on board which may be of interest to 
Government, or of utility to future emigrants to 
this new found Elysium. 


*Mr. Lovejoy recently read law with Seth May, 
Exq , of this town, 


—o—- 

An Incident at the Fire in Hamburg.—The for- 
eign correspondent of the New World, closes an 
account of the recent conflagration at Hamburg 
with this incident: 

“The inmates of these hotels were nearly all 
found sitting on their trunks and portmanteaus, in 
the streets and ‘on the wall,’ some of them offer- 
ing from fifty to one hundred marks to have them 
carried to the steamboat, but were refused. Oue 
anecdote I must yet mention to you before | am 
done. It savors a little of the romantic, though in 
self itis but a trifling incident. You al! know 
that in most of the German and Belgian towns, the 
church steeples are provided with musica! b: Ils, 
which play once or twice a day, generally at 12 
o’clock and in the evening. The church of St. 
Nicholas, too, was provided with musica! bells; 
and the bell-player, an old gray-haired man of 70, 
wags either too infirm, or unwilling to quit the stony 
castle from which he had been for years calmly 
watching the tide of men below. No one thought 
of the poor guardian of the house of God until, as 
the steeple was wrapped in fire, and the firm wall 
that had stood for ages began to shake, the bells 
sounded the well-known German choral, hich usu- 
ally concludes the Protestant service, *‘ Now thank 
ye the Lord!” [Nun danket alle Gott!] Anoth- 
er moment a crush—bells and musician were bu- 
ried in the same firey grave: the bell-player stood 
before his God!” 


City of Hamburg.—This ill-fated, but far-famed 
city, so large a section of which now unfortunately 
lies prostrate by the effects of the late dreadful 
conflagration, and at this moment justly receiving 
the most lively sympathy from the citizens of Lon- 
don, was according to Malta Brun, founded by 
Charlemagne, and has often been subject to dread- 
ful calamities, arising from inundations, fire, and 
the destructive effects of war. In 1510, it was de- 
clared to be an imperial city, and after London and 
Amsterdam, the most commercial one in Europe; 
in the same year the river Elbe overflowed it, and 
the damage sustained amounted to over 5,000,000 
of marks, In 1771, although a dyke had been 
built along the river, the water broke through the 
barriers and covered the whole neighborhood and 
the greater portion of the city, and the destruction 
of merchandise, and other description of prope 
amounting to near 8,000,000 of marks. In 1 
the Elbe rose in one night upwards of twenty feet. 
This sudden inundation caused the loss of numbers 
of lives, and the d to property was incalcula- 
ble. Tn 1829, this unfortunate city was doomed, 
from its peculiar loca) situation, to suffer from the 
scourge of war which then pervaded the Continent, 
and was made the capital of a department—“the 
mouths of Elbe.” With a population of 128,000 it 
was suddenly changed to a fortified town. The 
military works occasioned a loss of cape | to the 
amount of £3,000,000 sterling, and in addition to 
the wants of the various armies by which it was 
often surrounded, rendered d to be made on 
the bank of the industrious citizens to the amount 
of 18,000,000 of marks. 


It is stated that 300,000 volumes of books were 
consumed in the libraries and bookstores, by the 
fire at Hamburg. The estimated quantity of he 





leading articles of merchandise destroyed waa two 
million pounds coffee, five million pounds sugar, 
three million of which were refined, 1200 boles raw 
cotton, 350 bales cotton yarn, 300 tons Carolina 
rice, 100,000 pounds palin oil, 500,000 qt!s. rape oil, 
1000 tons Smyrna, currants, 2000 tons cheese, 30,- 
000 pieces linen, 8000 casks claret wine, &c. 


Céunterfeits—Three dollar counterfeit bills of 
the Suffolk Bank, Boston, letter A, are now circu- 
lating pretty freein this city. Eliza Severance, 
alias Mrs. O’Brlin, is now in the tembs for attempt- 
ing to pass them.—.Vew York Evening Post, 


An Incendiary Caught.—A ad about 12 years of 
age, and who was an apprentice to E. S. Parker, 
of Woburn, Mass. has been arrested on a complaint 
for maliciously settng fire to the barn of Mr. Par- 
ker, situated in Woburn, on the 28th day of De- 
cember last. He was examined before Esquire 
Sawyer, of Charlestown, and made a full confession. 
He also confessed that he made an attempt to set 
fire to Mr. Parker’s dwelling house about four 
weeks after the burning of the barn, and that he 
set fire to the woods in Woburn some days past. 
He was committed to jail. He was taken from the 
Alms House at South Boston, by Mr. Parker to 
work for him.—He set the fire to get clear of work, 
he says. 


Bowdoin College—A writer in the Portland Ar- 
gus,states that the boy who acted the most disgrace- 
fully inthe disturbances at B. College, on the even- 
ing of fast day, has suffered the severest punish- 
ment in the power of the government to inflict—ex- 
pulsion. One other student connected with the 
College was sent home, and two members of the 
medical class dismsssed for the same reason. 


Joun Hitt who hasbeen confined in our jail for 
over a year past, charged with firing the buildings 
of John Robbing, Esq. of this town, was last week 
sentenced toconfinement for life in the State's Pris- 
on.—WNVorridgewock Press. 


A New Business.—There are now in operation 
at Cincinnati, three lard oil factories, which daity 
consume from twelve to twenty barrels of lard. 
This on! is becoming very popular there, and is us- 
ed for various purposes; for machiwery, lighting 
churches, stores, dwellings, &c. Its manufac- 
ture will probably be of great importance to the 
West. 


The Crops —The Pittsburg American says that 
the six wesiern Statics will this year send to the 
seaboard thirty-five millions of their growth and 


product ; say— 
Michigan.......... ++ $3,000,000 





BE Se cece © : 7,000,000 
Ulimets cee cecclcce ces GOURRO 
Ohio ccc cc cccce ce « SOURED 
Kentucky. ........... 5,000,000 
Missouri .....0+2+0+.4. 2,000,000 

$35,000,000 
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[From the N. Y Courier and Enquirer.) 


It would be preposterous in a writer for the readers 
of such a Journal as the Courier, to adress their pre- 
jJudices, passions or superstitions. Good common sense 
should at least be possessed by the readers of this pa- 
per, and those possessed of such, and those only, do we 
care to attract. We will now assert, in the most un- 
qualified terms, that an innocent remedy has been 
found, that will absolutely cure the Rheumatism and 
stiffness of the joints, if of twenty years’ standing. ‘The 
assertion is so broad, that it will hardly obtain credence, 
weare aware, nniless supported by uncommon testimo- 
ny. Now the testimony given to so many worthless 
quackeries is so abundant, to discriminate between 
such, and real matier of fact testimony, is very diffi- 
cult. ‘I'o come at onco at a point that can be at once 
appreciated, the proprietors have resolved to give this 
remedy to the poor, and tocure those able to pay for 
it, befure they ask pay, and then leave it to the sufferer 
to pay what he chooses. We ountreat, therefore, suf- 
ferers to call at 71 Maiden Lane, for sone drops (In- 
dian Elixir) to be taken, and a Nerve and Bone Lini- 
ment to use outwardly ;and if they will not, by one 
week’s use, become more surprised and delighted than 
they ever expected, we will never again make such an 
assertion. Willinvallds now suffer for the want of 
this mild, innocent, and all potent remedy; If they 
refuse it, we piiy them indeed,—[N. ¥. Cour & Enq., 
Feb 19, 1842, 

MRS. MURPHY, of 155 Forsyth street, spilled a 
kettle of boi ing water on her foot and ankle, scalding 
her so badly that the flesh came off and left the bone 
bare—rendering her quite helpless She procoard 
Dailey’s Magical Pain Extractor, from 71 Maidn 
Lane, and was almost immediately cnred. 


The above is for sale by Sam’! Adams, Hallowell. 








iarricd. 

In Dedham, Mass. Rev. James Drummond, of 
Lewiston Falls, Me., to Miss Esther A. Sweet of D. 
In Foxcroft, Enoch P. Goodwin, of Sebec, to Miss 
Joanna Chandler, of F. 
In Calais, Mr. William Welch, to Miss Ellen 
Thompson. 

In Durham, 20th inst. Mr. Joel Haley, to Miss 
Phebe Ann Haskins, both of Portland. 














DEED, 

In Canean, on the 13th inst. of dropsy on the 
brain, after a severe illness of 14 days, which she 
bore with great Christian fortitude and without a 
murmur, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Wm. Reid, aged 
53 years. (Morning Star, please c-py.) 

In Enfield, on the 17th inst’ of Erysipelas, Mrs. 
Rosanna Treat, wife of Mr. John Treat, aged 53 
years. 

In Hampden, on the 12th iast. Edwin Wilson, 
aged seven months, and on the 23d mst. Elmifa 
Crosby, aged two years and nine months, children 
of the Hon. Daniel Emery. 








BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monday, June 13. 
1842, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 

At market 320 Beef Cattle, 25 piirs Working 
Oxen, 30 Cows and Calves, 600 Sheep and Lambs, 
and 260 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—The prices obtained last 
week fora like quality were not realized, and we 
reduce our quotations. A few extra 5504575. 
First quality $5 25; second quality $5; third qual- 
ity $4 50 a $5 00. . 

Working Oxen—Sales at $68, $70, $85. and $95. 

Cows and Calves —Sales at $20, $23, $25, $28, 

30, and $38. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales of lots from $125 to 
$3 50. 

Swine—A lot of Pigs at 5c, and a lot of old Hogs 
at 4c. At retail from 4 1-2 to 6c. 








Woolen Cloths. 


"2 Subscriber has a quantity of Woolen Cloths 
from the Factory at Gray, which he will ex- 
change for wool on the same terms as at the Factory. 
Also, Wool Carded and cloth dressed as usual. 
JAMES H. MERRIL. 


Winthrop, June 15, 1842. 3w24 


Feathers, 
at great- bargains by 
CHANDLER § CUSHMAN. 
21 





— 
May 27. 





Wanted, 
3900 Ibs. Butter, in exchange for 


at fair prices. 


goods, 
STANLEY y CLARK. 
Thompson’s Rakes. — 
7 doz. Rakes, just received, and for sale by 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Notice. 

AG persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
Note or account, whose term of credit has expir- 

ed, are requested to call and adjust the same without 
delay. B. H. CUSHMAN. 
ay 27. 21 








| Geepn, 





For Sale, 


LARGE assortment of Hard Ware, 
Nails, Glass, &e. by 


Catlery, 


New Stock of 


SUMMER GOODS. 


‘HE Sobscriber has just received at his old Stand 
in inthrop Village, the most extensive assort- 
ment Of goods, ever offered for sale in this vicinity. 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased this 
seasod, 8nd most of it as recently as last weck in 
Boston, he flatters himse!f that he can. sell goods 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old 


es come ee FS oe 








Prime Groceries. 
OLASSES, ‘Tea, Coffee, Double refined, single 
and powdered Loaf Sagar ; Havanna brown and 


Porto Rico do. Ground and anground Spices, Old Cav, 
and Sweet Leaf Tobacco, yellow and black Soff in 
‘bottles and jars, Preston's psepared Cocoa, Suleratus, 
Corn Brooms, Floor Brashes, &¢. &c. 


The above Goods, with many others not here men- 


tioned, will be sold cheap for cash at 


STANLEY & CLARK'S, 





goods on hand. He goes upon the principle that 
the nimble SIXpence is “ets go le Bh ones Shilling. 
Those who like to buy good goods at low prices are 
respectfully invited to call and examine his stock 
whieh Consist in pertof Blue, Black, Blue Black, 


$2.50 to $6.00 per yard. Cassimeres, a variety of 
Fancy eloths, and some of them as low as $1, per 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets from 
5D cents to $1 per yard ; More than four hundred 
yards of new prints from 5 to 30 cents per yard 

ploin Muslin D’Lain, and Figured also, from” one 
shillig to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one t@ two shillings per yard. Rich Figured 
Silk and plain do, Plain Striped and Checked White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg- 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk Mohair, Linen (ot. 
ton and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 ects, Silk and Mo- 
hair Mitts, nice article furniture from 8 to 20 ets. 
Spool Cotton at 2 cents per spool, and all colors of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Sue en- 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk'fs, Mourning tom 
worms a, Silk Edenborough and Highland 
Shawls. Alpines &c. at great bargains. il i 

and Silk Velvets. : : me 


Domestics. 
Sheetings and Drillings, light and heavy Cotton 
Yarns, and striped Shirting,Bed Ticking, Blue Drills, 
Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Line Drilling and plain Brow and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 


Kiard Ware. 

Nails 40d, 30d, 2Ud, 12d. 10d; 8d, 6d, 5d, 4d, 3d. 

Glass 95 boxes 7 by 9, 8 b 9 by 12, first rate 
articles, hand saw Files an ingle Saw Files, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of all si- 
zes from 1-8 ap to one inch, and Bit Stocks, Butts 
and Screws, Door Latehes, Mahogany Nobbs, Door, 
Trunk, Chest, Clapboard and Pad Locks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Knives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, Horse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Corn 
Brooms for a shilling, Bed Cord Clothes Lines, Brass 
Kettles, Looking Glasses, Mahogany and Guilt 
Frames, Block Tin Teapots, 45 and 6 Botile Cas- 
tors, Britannia, Brass, Glass and Iron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Plated and 
Tron Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plain 
Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Box Wood Rules 
shet up 4 6 and 12 inches long. And upwards of 
100 more articles in the hard ware line. 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 


Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 
ever was offered in this place, and some new styles 
never before offered in this vicinity. 


Groceries &c. 


Molasses by the hhd bbl or gallon. Good Brown 
Sugar for 6} cts per pound. A large quantity of the 
Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf. A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. War- 
raated Raisins at 4 cents per Ib. Saleratus and Spi- 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one dollar. 
Fine and coarse Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 
Rice, a good article at only 4 cts per Ib. and other 
articles in this line too numerous to mention. 


Paints, Dyestuff & Medicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oil, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Japan, Whiting, &c. Red Wood, Li- 
quid Indigo, Alum ,Otter,Copperas,&c. Gam Myrrh, 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No. 6 Composition and various 
other Tohmsonian Medicines 


Books. 


A variety of all kinds of School Books, and many 
other Miscellaneous Books. 


Shoes. 
Very good Kid Slippers for 50 cts per pair, also, 
the Gaiters and half Gaiters new articles some as 
low as 75 cents. Misses and Children's Shoes, also 
Gents. Pamps, &c. &c. 


~ Fancy Goods and Jewelry. 


More than 1000 articles might be enumerated un- 
der this head, for fear of wearying your patience 
I will not name them, bat invite you before purchas- 
ing elsewhere to call and examine for yourselves. 


EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
N. B. The snbscriber would also inform his cus- 
tomers in Monmouth, Leeds, Wayne and Vicinity 
that he has opened a siore at Chandler’s Mills so 
called, in Monmouth, near Mechanics Grove, where 
all of the above articles can be found, and at the 
Same prices as at bis store in Winthrop. E. W. 
Imported Berkshire Boar for 
Sale. 
T HE Subscriber offers for sale his Berkshire Boar 
He was imported three years ago, by Capt. Lam- 
bard, from England. He is large, healthy and active. 
Having no turther use for him, I will sell him on very 
reasonable terms. J. WING. 
Winthrop, June 25, 1842. 


Blacksmithiag. 

EAL & GASLIN, would inform their friends 

and the public that they continue their business 
at the stone shop in Winthrop Village, where all 
kinds of work in their line will be done promptly 
and faithfully, and on the most accommodating 
terms. As the times seem to be a litt/e out of joint, 
they propose to shoe horses for one dollar, cash in 
hound. Ali kinds of carriage work done in the best 
manner, Winthrop, June, 1842" 


Batter! Butter! 
YW AsteD by the subscribers, five tons of good 


family butter, in exchange for goods, tor which 
price will be paid. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, June 15, 1942." 


A large supply of School 
Books, Stationery and P. 
4 tantly o 








the highest market 













; 


Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from | % 


ticle. 





NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 


GOODS. 


SHE subscribers having formed a connection in trade, 
under the firm of CHANDLER §& CUSHMAN, 


ae 


and just received their Spring Stock, offer to their 
friends, former castomers and public generally, a 
very extensive assortment of Fashionable Goods, con- 
sisting in part of 


Rich Figured and Plain Silks, 


Figured, Plain Mouslin De Laines and Challies, 


English, French and American 
PRINTS, 


Selling at Great Bargains. 


Plain and Printed Lawns for Bonnets and Dresses, very 


low, 


White Goods. 

Biskop Lawn, Book and Swiss Muslin, Checked Mus- 
lin and Cambric, Lace Stripe, a new and beautiful ar- 
White Cambric, Plain and Figared Lace, Edg- 
ings and lnsertings, &c. 


Shaw!s—Shavwls. 
Silk, Mohair, Edinboro’ and H ighland Shawls. 
Satin, Chaily and Pic Nic Scarfs. 
Handkerchiefs. Pongee, Raw Silk, Flagg, Spittle- 
field, Linen, imitation do. and Cotton Handkerchiefs in 
great variety. Hosiery and Gloves, a good assoriment. 


VICTORIA ROBES, White Linen, &e. 
BROAD CLOTHS. 


English and American Broad Cloths in almost every 
variety of shades and quality, from $1,50 to $6,00 per 
yard. Cassimeres, Satinetts, Beaverieens, Gambroons, 
together with a large assortment of THIN CLOVHs 
for Roys’ wear. 


Warp Yarn of the Lewiston Manufactory. 
Vestings. 


Satin, Silk and other Vestings. 
A large assortment of Tailor’s Trimmings. 
Domestic Goods. 


Kennebec and Western Brown Sheetings and Drill- 
ings, Bleached Sheetings and Drillings. Stripe Shirtings, 
Bed Ticking, Knitting Yarn, Ladies’ and Children’s hid 
SHOES. 

Ribbons, Shell and Horn Combs, Bead Bags, §c. 

ALSO, 
A good assortment of 


China, Glass and Crockery Ware. 


All the above, togethers with others too numerous to 
mention, will be sold as low us at any other Store in 
Kennebec. Purchasers are invited to call and examine 


for theinsel ves. 
SAWL CHANDLER, 
BENJ. H. CUSLIMAN. 
21 


Pitts’ Machine for thrashing 
and Cleansing Grain. 


fer Superior Machine may be had at the Machine 
shop of Benjamin and Davis, at Winthrop Village 
Maine, where first rate machines are kept constantly 
for sale. ‘The long experience of the inventors in the 
practical operation of these machines, has enabled them 
to render it still more durable and perfect than any 
heretofore made, and all who are in want of such an 
article, are assured that Pitts’ Patent is the only Ma- 
chine that has ever succeeded to the performance of 
the work intended, to the general satisfaction of all 
who have purchased or employed it, in this or any oth- 
er country. The anxiety manifested by Land Sharks 
to Pirate this Machine by making slight alterations 
proves conclusively that the principles on which it per- 
forms the work, are more desirable than any heretofore 
known. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing 
machines made in imitation of Pitts’ Patent, as all who 
make or use, machines ivfringng on Pitts’ Patent, 
will be delt with according to law. 

Benjamin and Davis are authorized to sell the excla- 
sive right to ase Pitts’s Machine for any towns in Me., 
where the same is not already sold. 

Benjamin and Davis are also prepared to furnish 
Pitts’ 2 horse power. ‘This Horse Power is acknow!l- 
edged by all who know iis merits, to be the best Power 
that is now in use in this State, and those who are in 
want will find it profitable to purchase this Power in 
preference to any other. 

All or any of the above can be had on apvlication 
to Benjamin and Davis on the most reasonoble terins, 
who are duly authorized to sell Pitts’ Machine for 
thrashing and cleansing grain. H. A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, May 24, 1841. 


Votice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 


offer for sale a general assortment 
of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 


May 27. 














May 27. 21 
Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory. 


T HE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of M ELL 





ay 


For Sa‘e, 
7 ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Rariey, 
by CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 


May 27. 21 


Emportant to Farmers. 


T= MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$00) without recourse tu assessments. 
Orricers :--N. Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot 
T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joel Small, 
Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Liich- 
field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 
Amount of property insured, about $1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 
Am't of Premium notes in deposite, about $50,000 
Cash on hand; #600 
This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
furniture. and barns, (in the country Only,) against fir- 
for the term of tour years. 
Jona. M. Heath, 1. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon. 
morth. Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam’! Holmes, Peru: 
Uliver Prescott, Vassalborough; Wm. V ilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipeburg : Benj Hatch, Dresdeo, 
are authorized agents for this Compiny. 
Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, Agent. 

Monmouth, April 22, 1s42 16 
The Waterville Iron Manufac- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 

AVING improved our fuciltics for making our 

CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most dnrable Plovghs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak, 

We have no indacement to use any bat the best of 
timber, ae our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none bat the best, leaving us to be the 
jadges as to quality. We are thos particular in calling 
attention to the timber of our ploughs, from the tace 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometines made against buying Cast Iron Pk ughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
out, and there is much difficulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many of the Ploughs offered for sale are munufactored 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by his 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. ‘This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Plooghs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons in such a manner as Will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Plooghs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, but 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 

Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me. T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8. 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; Johu Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr New 
Portland ; C. Thompson Vv. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norridge 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F. T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. U1. Strickland, Wilton; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par 
ker, Bloomfield ; |. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Da 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Alien, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlet, Harmony ; Gould & Russ, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, De/roit 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barretty Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Wew Sharon ; F. A. 
Butman & Co, Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China; L. 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth; Jobe 
Biake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gent. 
August 26, 1841. 35, uf. 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
Dr. S. O. Richardson's Concentrated 


sherry Wine Bitters, 
Pp" up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 


make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
sale by all the Drugyisis and most of the W. 1. Goods 
Veulers in Boston and vicinity. Also by mv agents in 
all the principal tewns throrghout New Evugland and 
the Southern and Western States. 
ZS HALL BARRINGTON, corner of Sackville 
street, Halifax, is general agent for the British Prov- 
inces, 

P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only authorized travelling agente. 

OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 

75 cents per Bottle ; 50 cents per paper. 

The following are selected from a large numbei of 

Editoria! notices. 
From the Dover (N. 11.) Gazette. 

Dr. Ricuarpson'’s Bitters —In ovr columns 
may be found an advertisement of the Vegetabic Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. 8. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 











COLE, & Co. for the purpose of manu! 
into Cioths for customers, solicit a libe 
ronage. 

‘They have put their Machinery 
repair, and employed the most 
and are determined to spare n 
who favor them with their 


PRICES FO 
Cassimeres, fom 





HS, to give in exchange for Wool 





HEAD, Et 
external and i 
Those afflicte 
timonials of Physicians and others, in the hands of Sam- 
vel Adams, Hallowell ; Henry Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
Juiias Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Augusta, where 
the medicine can be found, and where persons can be 
referred to, who have experienced its happy effects in 
this place. 
It seldom, if ever having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the various loathsome diseases for 
which it is desi — where the directions accompany- 
ing each Bottle have been faithfully followed. 

Don t fail or delay in cal ing, seeing, reading and en- 
quiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try it 
and thereby find the same wonderfal effects as multi- 
tudes of For sale in this place by 

STANLEY & CLARK. 

Winthrop, May 27, 1242. 3m21 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


eget sone Exhibition of this institution will be on 
Toesday and Wednesday , the Sth and 6th of July 
next. 





Prize Declamation, July 5th, (afiernoon.) 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE CALLIOPEAN SOCIETY, 
Address by Hon. R. H. Vosty 
Poem by Cuartes F. ALLEN. 
July 6th, 10 o'clock A. M. 
ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDENTS, 


July 6th, (afternoon.) 
wy 8. ALLEN 





A 
CHANDLER & sc ee 





May 27. 











n will be paid to Wool Carding 
g ; and they hold themselves respon- 
I] damages. 


rices for Carding 3 cents per Ib. Cash on delivery 
Oiling, 2 * ‘ 
paid in Produce, 3 1-2* “ “ 


charged on account 4. No variations from these 


ices. 
For Dressing Cloth 6 to 17 cents per yard ; subject 


ulatio f the Wool. 
> Fe gE MORRELL COLE, 
CYRUS COLE. 


Turner. May 184 3in20 


13 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 
B , Barrel or Gallon, at as good bargaias 4s can 
be found in the Covnty. ALSU, 
3000 Ibs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 


Rico SUGARS, very low by 
= CHANDLER & CU SHMAN. 
May°27. a1 


The Lewiston Falls Manufac- 
turing Company 
ILL Manofacture er te a a “s 
ear for customers at t wing pr 
Beha on as favorable terms as shall be done else- 
where. 
Cassimeres from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 
Common Fai! Cloth 30 to 37 1-2 
Blanketing (whole width) 33 to 35 
White Flannel 17 to 20 
Colored do. 25. 
See SF Lee a ond Ged wp. 
i 30 to -2 an wa 
And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 
(to say the least) as shall be done in any other esiab- 
lishment in our State. ‘ 
Epwarp Mitcuent, Esq. of Winthrop, will re- 
ceive Wool and deliver cloths to castomers in his vicin- 














Kenw’ Hill Jane 19, 1841. m ; 


JOHN M. FRYE, a 
































‘They are, aa said to be, andoubtedly composed 
riety of valaable and purely vegetable matter ; 
nm our Own experience, as well as others, we can 
ly of their renovating and invigorating e!- 
the system. We have a good opinion of the 
they are not a quack nostrum, but discover- 
ed and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 

College of our own State and who has said 
in the way of puffing them himself, bat leaves 
se who try them to judge themselves. For the 
s that many are liableto in the spring and sum- 
, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
omplaints, &c. we do nothesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, agreeable and effectually 
restorative. As good health is one of the greatest of 
earthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can do no harm, and may do mach good, 
as we are confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
bles and vegeiable medicines are unquestionably the 
most congenial to the haman system. 

From the News Letter, Exeter, N. H 

TF Richardson's Bitters, advertised iu another col- 
umn, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentlemen 
who are not inthe habit of drinking bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting.) for the 
PLEASURE 01 it. We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter enough a ready, without 
the aid of rue, wormwood or quassia. Nevertheless, 
if «flicted withthe prevalent diseases enomerated in 
the advertisement, and obliged to beewme either a 
‘pill swallower’ ora bitter-bibbler, we shoud te in- 
clined to call at GRAN'T’S, and inquire the way to 
‘Health and St h’ of Doctor Richardson. 

From the Bristol County Democrat, Taunton. 

Ricuarpson’s Birrers —Ofthe numerous med- 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time to 
time, we pretend to know bat \ittle—their virtues mnt 
be known only to tyose who have made use of them. 
But with Dr. 8. O. Richardson's Bitters we sre some- 
what acquainted—These Bitters we oeed inour family 
last summer, for general debility and headache, and 
moch relie! was derived fromthem Those who may 
be subject to nervous headache, will find the Bitters 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 


refer. 
For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Hano- 


ver street, Boston. 
From the Barnstable Patriot. 
*‘Heatru anv Sraenorn /’—To nin or pre- 
serve these, is the desideratum. Nothing that we 
know of, will do it more com’ Army warm weal 
than ‘ Dr. Richardson's 





ine Bitters.’ Try 

*em—the strictest nce mau need not be afrai 

ofthe alcoho! in them—There is no more of it than is 

absolately necessary to preserve the sPIRiT of the 

‘noors AND yHARBS’ of which they are com nded. 

For sale in Winthrop by STANLEY & CLARK. 
appointed 


will be in oll the principal to 
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POETRY. 








For the Farmer and Mechanic. 
JESUS WEPT. | 

Day dawned.—The deepened shades of night 
Fled fast away, as Sol array’d in glory 

Bright, appeared from out the “chamber’s of 
The East” and shadowed forth a flood of 
Smiling rays, o’er the glad earth.—Though earth 
Was glad, and nature joyous seems, yet 

So: rows often are impres’d upon her fairest 
Works. Afflictions are entailed on man, 

And though he long may stem the tide and ; 
Brave the storm, yet there are times when his 
Stern heart doth yield, and bow, beneath the 
Blast. The shades of sorrow often rest 
With deepened lines upon the strickened heart, 
When nightly shades have been dispersed. 
That glorious sun that rises oft, in brightness 
And in beauty too, doth often shine on 

Scenes of deepest woe.—Such was the case 
When his bright beams, cast but a pale and 
Mellow light into the chamber of the 

Dying Lazarus.—He who our Saviour loved 
Had fallen ’neath the stroke of dire disease 
Nor could the constant love, or tenderest 

Care of his fond sisters, check the progress 

Of the monster death.—They sent for Him 
Who had er’e this taught their confiding 
Hearts to trust in God, and fondly hoped 
That He would come, and wrest their much loved 
Brother from the grave.—Alas! He came not, 
They saw the dew of death fast gathering 
On his noble brow, and saw that manly 

Form stretched ‘iin his cold embrace.—The 
Loathsome tomb received that youthful one, 
And they the gentle sisters did return with 
Anguish to their lonely home.—Days passed ; 
And still the tide of grief remained 
Unchecked, but now the welcome news 

Did greet the ears of one, that Christ had 
Come.—She hastened to the Lord, and poured 
Into his sympathizing heart the 

Grief that swell’d her own, and Ah! what words 
Of peace and holy trust He did impart, 

And bade her stil] believe and she should see 
Her brother yet alive.—The other sister 

Came, and wept before the Lord, and He, 

The blessed Prince of peace’ did not refuse 
T’o mingle tears with her’s.—He stood beside 
That new made grave, and bade those drooping 
Hearts revive, believe and trust in Him, 

And they should see the glory of the Lord 
Displayed.—He spake. The grave obedient 
To His word, gave up its dead ; and Lazarus 
That cherished, much loved one, came forth a 
Living form. ——Yes, Jesus wept 
Beside a grave he stood, and pearly 

Drops, did dim the melting radiance 

Of those eyes, which often wept for human 
Woes.—He wept, and when our friends are 
Snatched away, kindred ties are sundered 

By the ruthless hand of death ; we too 

May weep, for tears befit earth’s parting” 

And round their graves we'll twine a wreath 
Of sweet unfading flowers, whose fragrance 
Ne’er will die, till time with us shall be 

No longer. ZAROLINA. 

Fayette June, 

















‘THE PALSIED HEART. 


By the Author of “ Loosing and winning.” 








“My heart beat not, it felt not then.” 

Montgomery. 

‘Why so melancholy, my dear Susan?’ said 
Mr. Atwood, as he drew a chair, and seated 
himse!f by his wife.—‘Surely it is not an afflic- 
tion to have a daughter well married,—espe- 
cially when the house of her husband is scarce- 
ly half a mile from that of her parents/’—- 


‘Andis marriage like death,’ said Mr. At- 
wood, ‘that you forget them all as soon as 
she is separated from you ?— Have you not al- 
ways seen these defects? and labored to cor- 
rect them? Iknow her good qualities too. 
She is affectionate, kind, gentle, and forgiv- 
ing;—and always willing to confess a fault, 
though somewhut too apt to repeat it. I 
know, too, that she has a fund of deep fecling, 
hid under a somewhat careless exterior, and 
that her temper was cast in nature’s finest 
mould. All this I know, and much more; and 
doubt not that Mr. !loward will see these 
thins as clearly, and appreciate them as 
highly. as I do. So cheer up, my dear Susan 
and instead of spending this weaning time, 
from your child, in sombre forebodings, be 
grateful toa kind providence for giving her 
such a husband, and trust her confidingly to 
his care.’ 


While the mother’s heart was thus anxious 
coucerning the future happiness of her daugh- 
ter, Mr. Howard ‘and his youthful bride 
were as happy as the dearest friend could 
wish them. They had deen married but a 
week or two;—yet even in so short a space 
of time, sppsiaiioel indicated that Mr. At- 
wood’s prediction was likely to be verified. 
Helen had never been half as happy in her 
life before, —and never was she hall so sedate. 
She learned by experience that the happiness 
of the heart is neither noisy nor mirthful; that 
it induces seriousness rather than gayety.— 
Her husband was perfect in her eyes.— 
True, he was rather grave for so young a man, 
and smiled but seldom; but when he did smile, 
it was like the breaking forth of a sun-beam— 
imparting light and gladness. But grave or 
otherwise, he was all that she wished him to 
be.—Her respect for him equalled her love; 
bth were entire. He treated her with a dig- 
nified tenderness, that left her nothing to ask. 
But time knows no indulgence, not even to 
the most happy, who would gladly lay a fin- 
ger on his flight, to lengthen the golden mo- 
ments. The first months of wedded life soon 
haste away ; flecting months they are’ and rush 
by tojoin the past eternity, and in their train 
come the cares, the trials, perchance. the 
miseries of life. 
The youthful oride commenced her married 
life with a determination to please Ler husband 
in every thing—her deportment, her apparel 
and her housekeeping. About the first two 
she felt no anxiety; that which had won, would 
certainly retain him; and she would be care- 
ful not to fall into that species of negligence, 
which but too often fotlows the marriage cer- 
emony, and which is so well calculated to 
produce boldness, if not disgust. Her do- 
mestic arrangements were a more serious 
matter. She was but little more than eigh- 
teen, and though her education in this par- 
ticular branch had not been neglected, she 
yet had little skill in that department where 
experience is so important. She made many 
mistakes and would have made many more, 
but for the near neighborhood of her mother, 
whom she frequently consulted, and whom 
she found better than twenty books on econ- 
omy. But Helen did ker best, and hoped in 
time that that would become easy which was 
now so difficult. As before said, she resolved 
to please her husband in all things, and doub- 
ted not for an instant that he would be equal- 
ly solicitous to please her. On one point, 
she anticipated a difference.—Her parents 
had so plainly told her of her faults, and had 
labored so sedulously to correct them, that she 
was concious of being far from what she ought 
to be; consequently, her husband would have 
much to overlook and forgive; he, on the con- 
trary, was so correct, so perfect, that she 
would have little or nothing to excuse. But 
he had loved her, and sought her for a wife, 
knowing her to be a very imperfect creature, 
and would not that love lead him to pardon 
all errors,—the more readily, as they would 
not be wilful? Unquestionably it would. 

With views and feelings and designs like 
these, Helen Howard began her married life; 
and she conformed to her plan as nearly, per- 
haps, as one’s action ever conforms to one’s 
resolution—one’s practice to one’s theory. 
True, she did not find herself always 


“Sailing on a summer's sea, 
Wher nota breath of wind flies o'er its surface." 


Some af her cares were irksome; some of her 
self-denials not a little painful. She found 
Mr. Howard exceedingly particular. This, 
however, did not surprise her: it was what 
she had anticipated. How could one so per- 
fect in all things—principles, manners, taste 





‘Yet you will acknowledge, George,’ repli- 
ed Mrs. Atwood, ‘that let a daughter’s 
pects be ever so flattering, there is m 
touch a mother’s heart when she resi 
child to another.--It is, in a degree 
one of nature’s strongest ties, and it 
be done without a pang, even were w 
foresee that her happiness and comfo 
not be diminished. But on this poin 
is always afearful doubt. The event 
can prove, whether or not a man will mak 
good husband; and even should he do so, in 
the common acceptation of the term, there is 
still adoubt whether he and his wife are so 
matched as to make each other happy.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Mr. Atwood, ‘for my 
own part, 1 feel no misgivings relative to 
Helen’s happiness, and am very sorry you 
are inclined to anticipate trouble. In Mr. 
Howard, I have perfect confidence. His 
character is unblemished, & his principlesare 
such as every one must respect and approve. 
—I do not suppose he is perfect; neither is 
Helen; but I think they truly love each other, 
and this will enable them to overlook and ex- 
cuse each oth’ ~’s defects.’ 

‘I doubt net the rectitude or firmness of 
his principles,’ said Mrs. Atwood; —‘but must 
confess I have some fears that his temper may 
not be suited to Helen’s. Some trifling cir- 
cumstances have led me to apprehend, that 
he may be self-willed and obstinate.’ 

‘Firm, you mean, my dear,’ said Mr. At- 
wood; ‘and I hope he will be so. It will du 
much to improve Helen; for you know that 
want of firmness is one of the defects of her 
character,’— 

‘And besides,’ said Mrs. Atwood, ‘I have 
ever thought him somewhat too fora 
man of five-and-twenty.—Volatility, I should 
as much dislike, as you would; but Mr. How- 
ard would please me better, had he a little 
more buoyancy and cheerfulness. I fear he 
wil! be stern.’ ‘ 

‘Here, too,’ said Mr. Atwood, ‘I have 
thought that a kind providence selected the 
very man forour daughter/—His sedate 
wi temper her vivacity: and her, sometimes, 
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ular closing of his lips, she c 
was displeased. For herself, s 
in feeling, mild ian temper, gentle and fa 
nating in manner; and after she had beco 
acquainted with the peculiarities of Mr. Ho 
ard’s disposition, she would, in his momen 
of displeasure, twine her arms around hi 
neck, and ask for an explanation, confess her 
fault, and beg forgiveness. An affectionate 
kiss from him would dissipate all her uneasi- 
ness, and lead to fresh effurts to please. 

Mr. Howard did not always wait to have 
his displeasure or disapprobation detected. 
As time rolled on, and the bride was Jost in 
the wife, he was not slow, very plainly to tell 
her when he saw aught amiss; but the process 
of reconciliation followed, and all was well 
again. “Though Mr. Haward could blame, 
he never praised. He was of the opinion 
that praise is always injurious. He was not 
alone in that belief, Many persons seem to 
think, that even the most merited commenda- 
tion must induce vanity and pride. Pity it is 
that some who have embraced this view, were 
not equally afraid of continual censure, or ey- 
en Ry slander and detraction! 

t no one think, from the preceding pic- 
ture, that Helen was an iuhenes wife She 
was far from it. Noone could be uvhappy 
who loved and respected a husband as she 
loved and respected Mr. Howard, and who 
doubted not that her affection was reciprocat- 
ed. There were only occasional clouds that 
crossed the landscape, making the returning 
sunbeams seem still brighter. 

Years as well as months glide away; and 





ee um torr you ars many faults in Hel 
en,’ replied Atwood. | 





the mother of a son, a daughter, and another | 
son. Inthe meantime, she had suffered a 
severe affliction. Her mother had been tak- 
en away by death; but she lived long enough 
to have all her fears allayed as to her daught- 
er’s felicity. She saw nothing, heard noth- 
ing to lead her to doubt that it was as perfect 
as could be expected in this imperfect world. 
Indeed, she knew not, that so far as connu- 
bial happiness was concerned, a cloud had 
ever passed over her deughter’s path; and it 
was long ere Helen herself was aware, that 
the clouds were darker and more frequent, 
the sunshine rarer, and of shorter contin- 
uance. It was by slow degrees she learned, 
that she must submit to her husband jn every- 
thing. The spending an evening in a neigh- 
bor’s house—even the most trifling matters 
of taste, must be as much subjected to his 
control, as the most important transactions of 
life. Helen cheerfully acknowledged her 
husband's supremacy. Her mother had 
taught her, and the Bible taught her, that au- 
thority belonged to him; that it was her duty, 
and would be for her happiness, to obey in all 
things. Her affectionate heart prompted her 
to this course; but as she was a human being, 
she naturally had tastes and inclinations of 
her own, and these were nut always, of course, 
nexact accordance with those of another. 
Sometimes, in case of collision, she could not 
help feeling, that ifshe yielded on all impor- 
tant points, Mr. Howard might occasionally 
yield in trifles. ‘‘1f,” she argued with a 
sigh, ‘the finds it so hard to ‘ to the 
wishes of Another somelimes, why cannot he 
realize how difficult it is for me to™ do it al- 
ways ? If the half-formed thought arose in 
her mind, that her husband was selfish, she 
instantly bani it. ‘Oh, no,’she would 
say—,he is not se ! Men are used to au- 
thovity, are uot aware what it oftentimes 
costs the s . I suppose, on this point, 
they are all much alike! ’Perfect good na- 
ture, and an unwillingness to detract any- 
thing from the perfection with which she 
had invested Mr. Howard, led to this con 
clusion. Had Helen’s own father entered 
her mind at that moment, she must have ac 
knowledged, that between some men, there 
was a striking contrast. 

With this ,however, Helen could have 
got along very well. She had as little ob- 
stinacy as any of her species; and if ,in the 
moment of trial, her heart would sometimes 
rebel, the feeling was soon gone, and she 
yielded with grace and cheerfulness. That 
which was much harder to bear, was, that as 
Mr. Howard grew older; it was more difficult 
to appease his displeasure and sometimes 
Helen would have to ask forgiveness, for 
some, perhaps very trifling, inadvertency, 
two or three times, before the kiss of cordial 
reconciliation would be granted. Beside 
this, she panted for commendation. From her 
own heart, it flowed spontaneously; and how- 
ever strong Mr. Howard’s objections might 
be to bestowing praise on another, he never 
manifested; any repusnance to receiving it 
himself. ‘Helen loved to praise her husband, 
she loved to repeat to him the praise be- 
stowed by others; it greatly increased her own 
happiness. But when her special,and some- 
times laborious efforts to do that which she 
thought would give Mr. Howard peculiar 
satisfaction, would fail of calling forth one 
word of commendation,—one look of grateful 
satisfaction—fail, even, ofattracting obser- 
vation, her heart would sink with disappoint- 
ment,—and to be quife happy, it was indis- 
pensable that she should be very forgetful. 

But was Mr. Howard the impeccable be- 
ing his wife was willing to belive him? On 
the contrary, he was as far from it as other 
well-principled men. But he never confes- 
sed a fault to human auditor; and oftentimes, 
when he had given Helen just cause of com. 
plaint, ifshe manifested it—-not by upbraiding, 
(of that her nature was incapable)—but as an 
affectionate wife may, with all propriety, ex- 
press displeasure toward her husband, he 
resented it in a high degree; and many times 
did she, with sighs and tears, sue for forgive- 
ness, when he alone was in fault. She wa- 
always prone to believe herself to blame, and 
peace she must have, on any terms, or be 
wretched. 

The power of pleasing or giving satisfaction, 
seems to be taken from us, —just in proportion 
as we despair of exercising it. Helen was al- 
most hopeless of securing her husband’s 
approbation, and her heart was depressed by 
discouragement. She remitted none of her 
efforts to please—it had become a habit of 
her mind,—but she wasscarcely conscious 
that her endeavors now aroseless from the 
hope of receiving commendation than from 
a desire to escape reproof and censure. 

For the first three years of Helen’s« mar- 
ried life, the sunshine had greatly preponder- 
ated over the clouds; for the last three, the 
clouds'had gradually been gaining the prepon- 
derance over the sunshine; and before anoth- 






jer closed, they gathered over her head, to be 


dispersed again, only when the sun of her life 


was setting. 
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u, without 
epest regret.’— Again she strove 


feeling 
to encircle his neck with her arms, and lay 
her cheek on his, but was again repulsed. — 
_ ‘Ifyou had not said as much as a thousand 
times before,’ remarked Mr. Howard, ‘1 
might believe you; but of what use is that 


regret that produces no amendment. Helen 
burst into a agony of tears, and falling at her 
husband's feet, clasped his hands in hers. 

‘Do vou doub’t my sorrow?’ she cried, ina 
voice choaked by the violence of her emotion. 
‘O, do not thus break my heart! Forget that 
I have [displeased you, now, or ever,—for 
wilfully 1 would never do so. O, say that all 
is forgiven and forgotten!” 

She was looking up into his eyes, but their 
expression was cold and unfeeling as ever. 
In truth he was moved; for he saw the agony 
of his wife’s feelings; but he t that, 
perhaps, were he less ready to furgive, he 
should have less frequent occasion to do 80, 
and he suffered not a feature to.relax. 

Helen looked steadily at him for a mo- 
ment,—while her heart was throbbing, and 
every muscle df her face was ing with 


anguish,—to catch the first idiogtiu af for 





when Helen was four and-twenty, she was 


giveness and recunciliation; but nothing of| 


the kind wus visible. A change came over 
her in a momert. Her muscles ceased to 
tremble her heart ceased its tumultuous throb- 
bing; and she calmly arose and left the room. 
This was something new; and for an instant 
Mr. Howard feared he had gone too far; for 
an instant he was inclinedto follow her; but 
the former thought returned—‘I have made 
peace too readily; more marked displeasure 
may have a better effect;’ and he restrained 
the impulse. There was a voice within whis- 
pered that he had not done quite right; never- 
theless, he returned to his engagements, and 
left Helen to attend to hers. 

When Helen left the parlour, she went to 
her chamber. She felt perfectly calm and 
indifferent. ‘For nearly seven years,’ thought 
she, ‘it has been almost finy sole study to 
please him, and what ismy reward!’ “She 
sat dowr and mused. Her entire intellectu- 
al being seem resolved into memory, and her 
whole married life rushed in review before 
her. Shesaw her whole uniform desire to 
secure his approbation, and do his pleasure, 
—and Mr. Howard’s exacting, his fault-fin- 
ding, his unforgiving spirit. ‘Itis too true,’ 
thought she,—‘he is selfish, arbitrary, and 
implacable!’ At the close of this train of 
thought, Helen’s own feelings alarmed her. 
Her heart was too quiet. She longed to have 
it gush forth,as in times past in tenderness 
towards her husband; but it would not It 
was rather feeling than thought that led her 
to repeat—, He is selfish, arbitrary and firmly 
clasping her hands together, she exclaimed, 
in deep bitterness of spirit—‘l shall never 
love him more.’ 

Never before had Mr. Howard been so 
anxious for the tea hour as on this afternoon; 
and scarcely in his life had two hours stretch- 
ed themselves to such an interminable length. 
He could, with difficulty, fix his mind on its 
appropriate business. An undefined feeling 
of self reproach and apprehension haunted 
him. ‘*But,” thought he, ‘‘she will fly to my 
arms the moment I enter the house, and then 
I will assure her that all is forgotten.’ 

Long as the time seemed, slowly as it drag- 
ged itself along, he would not go to his house 
until the usual hour, to have done otherwise, 
would have been too great a sacrifice of his 
dignity; but when the bell chimed the signal 
for him to leave his office, with rapid steps he 
hastened homeward. The tea-table was 
spread when he entered the eating-room, but 
Helen was not there. Very shortly, howev 
er, she appeared. and with only a calm word 
of courtesy—-for Helen had always been cour- 
teous, even to her husband—seated herself at 
the table. Mr. Howard likewise took his 
seat, but mechanically; for to partake of the 
evening meal wasa matter that had not en- 
tered hismind. His eyes glanced at Helen’s 
face from time to time, to discover, if possi- 
ble, what this new manner meant. That face 
he had hitherto been able to read as easily as 
the printed page; but now, he was complete- 
ly at fault. Could he have discovered any 
indications of suppressed feeling,—the slight- 
est quivering of the lip; could he have discov- 
ered any mark of anger in any feature, he 
would have felt relieved;—or could he have 
perceived any tremor or hu-kiness in the 
voice, it would have quieted, in some degree, 
his feelings, but all these signs of emotions 
were wanting. She looked very serious, but 
neither displeased nor sorrowful; and her 
voice, thongh somewhat lower than usual, 
was perfectly clear, and mild, and distinct as 
she performed the usual services of the tea- 
table, or briefly answered any trifling ques- 
tion he proposed to her.—Mr. Howard rath- 
er lingered at tabie, though he knew neither 
what he ate or drank; but as Helen remain- 
ed as unaltered as a marble statue, he at 
length rose abruptly and retired. His feel- 
ings were compounded of wonder, anxiety, 
apprehension,—and a_ kind of displeasure, of 
which it had been difficult to decide whether 
himself or Helen were the object. 

The next day, and the next, and the next 
were still the same, and Mr. Howard’s anxi- 
ety began to settle into a feeling of vexation 
and irritability. ‘She may remain stubborn 
as long as she pleases,’ thought he. ‘It is 
not the husband’s place to be in subservien- 
cy to the wife; andif she think inthis way, 
to soften my feelings, or undermine my au- 
thority, she will find her mistake. If she 
wish the harmony of other days restored, she 
must yield’ Forthe several preceding days, 
Mr. Howard’s feelings had been so harras- 
ved, that he thought not of finding fault of 
anything; bat now he was not sorry when an 
occasion of censure occurred. Perhaps it 
would effect that which he so ardently desi- 
red should be accomplished without the 
slightest descent from dignity on his part. In 
the usual manner, he expressed his disap- 
probation. Helen calmly replied, ‘she was 
very sorry, and would be careful that the 
same error should not be again committed ’ 
Mr. Howard was thunder-stiuck by her calm 
indifference. He would much rather have 
seen a tempest of feeling, violent in propor- 
tion to the unnatural tranquility that had so 
long reigned. Dignity and anxiety had a 
sharp, but momentary conflict; and the latter 
so far gained the victory as to lead him to 
say.— 

‘You have not appeared as usual for some 
days past, Helen; are you unwell?’ 

‘Lam perfectly well—thank you;’ she re- 
plied,—with the same unmoved tone and 
manner as before—and scarcely raising her 
eyes from the work in which she was enga- 

ed. 
. ‘At least,’ proceeded Mr. Howard, with 
suppressed emotion, ‘you are not as cheer- 
ful as I like to see you.’ 
Helen continued to ply her needle with all 
dilligence, and remained silent. 
Mr. Howard watched her for some time 
with deep solicitude, and then silently left 
the parlour. 
A few more days spent just like the precee- 
ding one, led Mr. Howard to resolve on 
leaving home for a week or two. Hitherto bis 
unavoidable journeys had been seasons of 
great trial to Helen. —As soon as he would 
be gone, the days and hours were literally 
counted, until his return might be expected; 
but now, she heard him propose to leave 
home for a number of days, with as much 
tranquility as i! he had only proposed to take 
an airing. With her usual care and prompti- 
tude, she saw that everything was properly 
red for his journey,—but there were no 
entreaties that he would use all possible des- 
porn 8° parting kiss which assured him that 

er whole heart and soul went with him 
He depaited—and in four days was at home 
again. He was on the rack during the whole 
period of his absence. Indeed his feelings 


house, he was really indisposed, Helen 





were such, that when he arrived at his own M 








met him with all due courtesy; expressed her 
satisfaction that he had returned without ac- 
cident and regretted his impaired health just 
as she would Kore done, had it been acom- 
non acquaintance under similar circumstan- 
ces. Sheneglected no duty, however, but 
nursed him with untiring xssiduity; though 
with no more tenderness than her benevo- 
lence would have led her to uanifest to a sick 
stranger. 

a much longer is this to last, Helen?’ 
said Mr. Howard one day, after she had 
stood for some time silently bathing his tem- 

les, but carefully averting her eye from his. 
He clasped her hand in his as he spoke. 
Without a word in reply, she disengaged her 
hand, and calinly walked to a closet to replace 
the vial, the contents of which she had been 
using. 

Mr. Howard closed his eyes, and leaned 
his head on the back of his chair, with a sup- 
pressed sigh. He neither knew what to do, 
nor whatto think. The person who moved 
about him, who conversed with him, and at- 
tended so carefully toall his wants, seemed 
entirely another being than his own Helen. 
Formerly she had been just like an affection- 
ate, confiding, child; every joy, and every 
sorrow was poured into his ear her whole 
soul was laid bare before him, At once she 
had become the dignified, reserved, self-pos- 
sessed woman, She said nothing either of 
what pleased, or what troubled her. She ex- 
pressed neither hopes, nor fears, nor wishes. 
—She conversed on any topic he introduced, 
with treedom, if themselves were out of the 
question,—but here she remained impenctra- 
bly silent, Her mind seemed open to his 
inspection; her heart was hermetically sealed. 
Week followed week and month lagged afier 
month, without producing any change: but 
use did not render the new state of things any 
more tolerable to Mr. Howard.—His consci- 
ence told him the work was all his own. His 
happiness was destroyed,—for thongh to the 
world, his pride of character made him ap- 
pear much the same as ever, he was in truth 
wretched too; for although she uttered no 
word of complaintexpressed neither re- 
gret nor sorrow, he knew that it must have 
been a stunding blow, which could have pro- 
duced so perfect a transformation. 

But was Helen’s happiness destroyed? It 
were as rational to ask whether the earth 
would be light and cheerful, ifthe sun were 
blotted from the heavens! Love is the sun of 
the moral universe; it is the sun of every so- 
ciety; and with concentrated beams, it is the 
sun of domestic life. Without it, all is 
dark, and cold and cheerless. Intellect may 
flash, and blaze, and dazzle,—but if the 
heart remain unmoved, it is like the Aurora 
Borealis of the frigid’ zone, illuminating des- 
olation only. Helen’s heart, so far as her 
husband was concerned, was left vlank. Fre- 
quently, and with all her power, did she strive 
to recal her former feelings toward him. 
She knew it was her duly to love him; her 
conscience condemmed her for her apathy; 
again and again would she enumerate the ex 
cellence of his character, and call back the 
tenderness of former years,—but her efforts 
were as useless as if she had striven to sol- 
ten adamant with tears.—The words,'‘he is 
selfish, arbitrary, and implacable,’ seemed 
stereutyped inher very soul, and were first 
aad last to present themselves, whenever she 
thought on the subject. 

In proportion as Helen’s affections ceased 
to dictate her actions toward Mr. Howard, 
was her mind active in studying duty. She 
was too well principled; had too much seli- 
respect,—and too great a regard to the pro- 
prieties of life, to do ought unbecoming her 
relative position; or to leave undone that 
which could reasonably be demanded of her. 
Her husband’s welfare and respectability, 
she endeavored to promote to the utinost of 
her power;—and his happiness, so lar as it 
could be cone with her present feelings; but 
this could not be done by expressing tender- 
ness and affection which she did not feel; it 
was contrary to her very nature, 

Helen had nv confidente. Could she not dis- 
cluse her heart to him to whom she was bound 
by the nearest of all ties,she would disclose 
itto none other. Perhaps, had her mother 
been living, the maternal bosom might have 
been the receptacle of her trials; but as death 
had removed this sympathizing friend, no oth- 
er should be asubstitute. Not even before 
her two oldest children, did she ever utter a 
word tiiat would betray her secret uneasiness; 
but bitter were the complaints that she mur- 
mured in the unheeding ear of her youngest 
boy, as she pressed him to her heait; and 
scalding the tears she shed upon his head, 
called forth by her blasted hopes. Except for 
her children’s sake, life had no charms for her. 

To a denumbed heart, what can be either 
attractive or interesting ?—yet Helen dearly 
loved her children, and on their account file 
was valuable. The human heart that has 
anything tolove, and that is loved in return, 
cannot be utterly and remedilessly desvlate 
and wretched. 

Had Mr Howard been whathe had now 
become, one short ye ar before, he had been 
among the happiest of husbands, and Helen 
the most beloved of wives. Never, since the 
first week of their union, had he been so atten- 
tive —so studious to please her;—and never, 
at any period, so ingenious in devising means 
to touch her heart,—not even inthe days of 
higyouth. His fault-finding, too, was nearly 
or quite gone, for when with Helen he was too 
much engrossed by other cares, to allow of his 
noticing things of trifling moment. But alas 
for himself—alas for her too, the change came 
too late! it was’ like pardon after execution.’ 

Had Helen’s deportment deen different 
from what it was, her husband’s heart mig ht 
have been alienated from her, Had she 
svught pleasure or sympathy abroad; had she 
been fretful or negligent at home, he would 
gradually have ceased to respect, and then to 
love her; butia truth, till now, he had never 
known of what she was capable. Formerly 
he had looked upon het as a child that needed 
a guide—amasler ;—a lovely endearing child 
it is true, —but a child still, e now saw her 
a high-souled, efficient woman, equal to the 
discharge of the duties of her station, without 
the support of any one; and,—that which was 
far higher proof of elevation and strength of 
character, —equal to bearing her own sorrows 
without the aid of sympathy, In truth.the 
heart of his wife had never appeared to him 
so great atreasure—a thing of such inestima- 
ble value, as now that he fed lost it: never 
before had he been so much in love ! 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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of an admixture, (known only by the manota, os ' 
of several kinds of superior iron—it is this which, , 
them so much celebrity for superior strength ayy ).. ar 
rability. ite 

Within the last year (1841,] they constrocted .., 
added to their assoriment four sizes of Ploughs ; Pe uJ 
larly adapted for turning over Green Sward, (ano i. 
termed them the “Green Sward Plow’) which y : 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sep 
Oct. in Massachasetts, and other States wher: no ; 
ceivid the universal approbation of agriculiuriss 
the Committees, and where were awarded the ¢ 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best wo. 
performed by Ploughs made by Ruggles, ours, 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held a Nou 
York, for the whole Union, and the Wi assachyer 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Bou: 
each awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, ./ lals 
for the best and must perfect Plows; and at po 
Piowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Mow | 
chusetis and other States, diplomas and the bh ph. ¥ 
premiums have been awarded for their Plovghs 
Committees, and the universal approbation of th. 
performances, by the congregated practical Farner 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricullaral Soop 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricultural County , 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘38, ‘39 and ‘40, a/l the Py 
iums fur the best work in the field, were awarded 
Competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Plows 
aod although their Piow failed to receive the aw» 
of the Mass. Society's premsom, at the trial at \\ 
cester, in the Autuiuin of 1840, they nevertheless, | 
the higher satislaction of seeing «ll the (nine) | 
iums for the best work in the field, carried off by nin 
different plowmen, who performed their work wit 
nine different Ploughs, made by Roggles, Noure & 
Mason, ranning side by side, competing for the pron : 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarde: 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here worth 
rewark, thet the said nine premiums were awarded |) 
two full commitiees (of seven each) of the most y. 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupa ion ka 7 
qualifies them to jadge correctly in such matiers) » 
who were selected irom different parts of the co s } 
aod appvinted by the Trustees of the County Aguu Ra 
tural Society. “4 aN 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable «- 
pense m»ported from Scot/and, one of . 3 

Smith s Deanston Subsoil Plow, ; 
the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, OF 
theonly kind approved in England or Scotland, {i 
which they are now making the same kind so 8) 
fied and modified and at sech reduced prices, (presn- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adapied \ 
the use of our own Country, and they are strong!) re 7 
ommended vy scientific Agricultarisis. 

Cultivators, three sizes—LHarrows, various kind: 
Churns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New )o% 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn 8: L> 
ers, several kinds—Hoes, a large variety—*!oveb, 
from the beat manufsctarers— Spades, large and t- 
Transplanting ‘Trowels—\adies’ Weeding do—Sow 
of various kinds— Straw Cutters — Field R ollers—Gris 
Shears, French pat.—Bor er Sheors, French po- 
Gardon Reels and Lanes— Picks and Mattochs—Tre 
and Floor Scrap: rs— Riddles and S:ives—Bark Mis 
—Sogar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Monon 
Forks—Saw Horses— Garden RKakes—tHay Kaw 
Axes and Hatchets—Patent Axe Handles—(Cor 
Combs—Siekles— Vegetable Cutters —Feythe Saal 
— Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, !')* 
patent—Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—01 Balls 
—Baush and Bill Hooks— Dirt Scrapers—Bol! Kings 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Kakes—Anti-Frew' 
Rollers— Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and ro!! re—| 
Cranks— Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of all 
—Iron Bars—Charn Drilis—Wheel Barrows—) 1" 
planters—Eudding Kaives—Praning Knives—!lo\¢) * “ 
Straw Cotter. — - 
iF New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 7, * 
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direct from the growers. - 7 
Plows tor sale at the principle Towns and Villages ® 2“ 

Maine. ‘ zz 
Boston, April 9, 1842. 6mI5 4 

KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate h Ided at { a 


Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 0 
the first Monday of June, A. D. 194% 1 
LONA PETTENGILL, widow of HAR , * 


PETTENGILL, late of Winthrop, in suid cov" , = 
ty deceased, having applied for dower oul of tle ae 
real Estate of said deceased. : i 

Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to® & > 


persons interested, by causing a copy of this. on 
to de published three weeks suecessively —" 
Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they mi . 
appeur at a Probate Court to be held at Aage, " 
suid county, on the last Monday of June, * le i 
the clock in the forenoon, we ating on way , 

. ould not be aliowe' ‘ 
obey nave, wes ame we EM MONS, Jadge- +: 


To the Honorable W. EMMONS, Judge of the ‘ ~ rt 
of Probate within and for the County af mv IN , 
(HIE Petition and Representation of Lh en 
l RICE, Administratrix on the Estate of 
LIAM RICE, late of Monmouth, in the sie 
Kennebec, deceased, intesiate, respectfully s ‘ “ : 
that the personal estate of said deceased, sy “ A 
come into the hands and possessio® ¥ the - Aas 4 ¥ 
ministratrix, is not sufficient to pay ; ae 
and demands against said estate by the 
hundred dollars. a 
That the said Adminis 
plication to this Court, an 
she may be authorized anc 
to law, to sell and pass deeds 





Covnty “! 


tratrix therefore makes ap- 
j prays your Honor that 
1 empowered, agreeably 
lo convey 8o mut h of 


the real estate of said deceased as uahy ~eongg*d C 
to satisfy the demands now against sa! hee dhe Jeg 
cluding the reversion of the widow's a , nos 2 af 
sar with incidental charges. All which is resp 
, . e 

fully submitted | INA RICE, Administratris ” 

; — Court of Pre a 

fKENNEBEC, 8s. Ata 
7 Ab in Monmouth, on - second Tuesday of 
, 1842. 
— dered, that novice be = 


etution aforesaid, Or t : 
me Schlag a copy of said ee . 
Shie sates thereon, three weeks ory a Aaa 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper printe , a _ 
that all persons interested mor wee . en 
Monday of July next, at the Courto - ate oat 
to be holdea in Augusta, and ham cans Do a 
why the prayer of said petition should o : 


A - id Cuurt. 
ed. Sach sotice to be gin te MC NS, Judge 


: CIS DAVIS, Regeter- 
A pe 0 A dpe ution and order theree®. 
Attest: RANCIS DAVIS, Regwter- 








